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Heralds of Summer. 


—o— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I know that the sun shines and soft winds are 
blowing, 
And summer sends heralds by beautiful May ; 
The hilltops and valleys with bright sunsets are 
glowing, 
Ani their hues tint the waters of the silvery 
bay; 
Yet amid all this beauty I am sad to-day. 

I know that the laurels and daisies are blowing, 
That the birds are carroling lithe and gay; 
And the rivers and brooklets all pearly are flow- 

ing, 
While myriads of sunbeams make golden the 
day ; 
And all nature welcomes the sweet, smiling 
May. 
I know that glad summer with fresh opening } 
flowers 
Will spangle the meadow and make fragrant 
the breeze; 
The green earth be refreshed with cool crystal 
showers, 
And the robin swing to-and-fro in the trees 
As he mingles his song with the humming of 
bees. 


In vain sings the brooklet in its onward flowing, 
Winding its way o’er meadow and lea; 

All unheeded the radiant sunsets are glowing, 
Reflecting their glories o’er river and sea; 
E’en these halcyon days bring sadness to me! 

For I stand by the graves of the loved and de- 

perted, 
While I strew the green mounds with fair 
blossoms of May, 

And wonder shall I ever again be light-hearted 
As I was ere those dear ones from earth went 

nway ? 
Thus I muse o'er their tablets till the close of 
day. 
FLORENCE KIMBALL. 


Live Issues. 

It must be patent to the most cursory ob- 
server that, in this era, there are no dull peri- 
ads, Something is always at stake for which 
to do battle. “Now it is specie payment, which 
taxes the wits of the most ingenious, and the 
universal conscience still more. It will surely 
be a calendar-day when we hold in our palms 
representatives of real value, solid as the five 
tons of gold bequeathed in the last century to 
the city of Amsterdam by Pinedo, the Portu- 
guese Jew. Then it is cheap transportation 
which, amid the whirr of business, calls people 
to Faneuil Hall twice in one week! The pro- 
ject is vital, for it concerns the bread of the 
populace. It is an exponent of practical re- 
ligion, and would litt a weight which could be 
felt in the most ricketty attic in Boston. Good 
sustenance, at moderate price, would revive 
the hearts of thousands through the nutrition 
of their bodies. Make a direct highway, then, 
from the fields of the West to the bins of the 
East, and provide occasion for another blue 
Watches and jewels are thrown into 
Here is a chance to util- 











mark! 
the contribution-box. 
ize the Hoosac Tunnel, and present it to hu- 
manity as a legislative gift. Again, the sub- 
ject of the State constabulary calls out earnest- 
ness in both sexes, and worries the ears of the 
ew chief-magistrate. It is a wheel within a 
wheel, and a nut to crack for who will and can. 

The health record is not satisfactory, and the 
reasons thereof are being discussed. We must 
have water, air, light, ventilatjon, drainage, 
The blocks of Yumble-down 
houses which are the of erection 
discover ignorance, bad policy, and demand au- 
thoritative inspection. Both old and new tene- 
ments are condemned by the Board of Health, 


suitable sites. 


in proces 


and their judgment must go on ds long as physi- 
cians are compelled to say to patients: ‘While | 
you live in such a foul atmosphere it is useless | 
for me to attend or prescribe.” The wonder is 
how. many survive and hold a feeble tenure. 
We hail with joy every investigation, and con- 
It is of immense 


. 





sequent attempt at remedy. 
importance, and touches our very tissues; for | 
such dens, too, the rent is exorbitant! coe 
are planning and hands are toiling, still the de- 
sideratum remains—how furnish cheap homes ? | 


The wants of the struggling are not yet met; 
but it must be admitted that this should be the 
first step in missionary activity. | 

Causes of crime are being ably discussed and | 
Two remarks of | 


largely interest the public. 
| 


the Hon. Geo. F. Talbot are exceedingly perti- 
nent: ‘Early hardship and privation stimulate | 
industry and teach self-control; but continued | 
reverses, the long-delayed reward of patient en- | 
durance, discourage, madden and exasperate.” 
Again: ‘Belief in punishment after death has | 
suffered a great modification, and it is fair to | 


of all that may be said, and truly, common-sense 
is on the side of the latter. 
moral one, and now is the moment to impress it 
as such and raise the popular sentiment. 
alone would strike at the root and regulate both 


| per trom preying upon the under side as effectu- 
I preying uf} 


The question is a 


That 


manufacture and sale. Innocent amusements 
would be immense aids; we can only pull down 
by building up fairer structures; we must win, 
not force; teach, not terrify. 

Whichever side we turn social questions en- 
tangle the currents about us. ‘They are omnipo- 
tent, according to our estimate, and engross the 
powers of the initiated. None can be indiffer- 
ent, for they touch the corner-stones of so- 
ciety, and must be met sooner or later. There 
is a call for highest wisdom and need of in- 
creased light. None can be drones, for there is 
something within the most limited capacity for 
each to do. We must wait; but in the interval 
we shou!d labor by word, deed and exemplary 
lives to hasten the new departures which prom- 
ise redemption in any form. We are weighed 
down by superstition, authority, usage, routine, 
false premises. With a single eye to truth, 
simplicity, virtue, we can unrivet many shackles 
and prepare a partial emancipation for men, 
women and children. 





Compensation. 


— oe 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A little child sat ’neath the flower-crowned trees, 
And smiled to see 
Each spring-time bud and blossom 
On bush and tree. 
“I fink the dear Dod nice to send me 
The beauty flowers,” 
The little prattler said, and worshipped 
The trees for hours. 
At night the wind arose and rain-drops fell 
Upon the petals tinted, 
And in the morn the baby saw 
His treasures wilted. 
He cried aloud in anguish: ‘‘Naughty Dod!” 
And gathered up with tears the leaflets 
From the sod. 
The summer passed, and soon the baby won- 
dered, 
For every tree 
Bowed with its burden of fair fruit; he whis- 
pered : 
*‘Dod’s dood, you see!” 
And thus we children in our spring-time glad- 
ness 
See only flowers ; 
When blossoms fade wesloubt God's goodness, 
And grieve o'er showers. 
But, in the after-time, so full of healing, 
We grow to be 
Like baby, full of hope, and whisper: 
God's good to me!” 
Kate TRUE. 





Faith and Works. 
—e— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Our faith may be as firm as strong, 
We still shall find, and to our cost, 
As through the world we go along, 
That without works ‘tis worse than lost. 
We pray, but praying is but small ; 
Our breathings may be cold and bare ; 
He is the Christian over all 
Whose doing is the fruit of prayer. 
And idle words fall cold and dead, 
Though loudly on the ear they ring; 
And be ye warmed and be ye fed! 
No blessing to the needy bring. 
And boasting faith and sounding prayer, 
No matter how the heart they move, 
Are idle as the empty air 
Unless they lead to works of love. 
J. E. Daw_ey. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





Insurance Expenses. --- Their 
Needless Extravagance. 

Epirork CoMMONWEALTH :—The problem of 
society is to prevent the upper and lower sides 
of it from preying upon each other. It is not 
half solved yet. Brain has, and always will 
have, the advantage of muscle. It tends to the 
But its domineering too much is of 
suicidal tendency. Its own prosperity lies in 
fair play. It must give as well as take. What 
society needs is laws and institutions which give 
to those who have the least brain-power, as far 
as possible, the full benefit of the wisdom of 
those who have the most, which prevent the up- 


Life 


upper side. 


ally as the reverse. Is this hopeless? Not en- 
tirely. 
The brain-power of the man who wrote 


sedulously cherish and cultivate, year after 
year, to state what, though it may be construc- 
tively and technically true, is none the less sub- 
stantially and mischievously false, for the sake 
of concealing from the public ite extravagance of 
expense, and especially from its 86,000 policy 
holders, whom it, last year, taxed on an aver- 
age more than five dollars each beyond the 
really extravagant rate of other first-class com- 
panies. 

If practices 6f this sort could only get as 
thoroughly discussed and ventilated through the 
press as the doings of Tweed, Shepherd and 
Sanborn, life insurance would soon be relieved 
of the incubus that is now suffocating it. All 
that is wanted to carry the benefits of life insur- 
ance down to the lowest classes, and make it 
an effective lever against theft and pauperism on 
that side, is an infusion of justice and truth on 
the upper side. Evizur WriGur. 

Boston, June 8, 1874. 





CORRESPONDENUVUE. 


From England. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Loxvon, May 30, 1874. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1874. 

At the opening of the present month the pres- 
ident and council of the Royal Academy of Art- 
ists entertained the scions of royalty, the nobil- 
ity and peers of England, at a banquet given in 
honor of the one hundred and sixth annual 
exhibition of the picture-art in London. The 
present ‘‘Academy” holds its exhibition in ten 
or twelve of the halls in Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, where may be viewed an, in the 
main, eminently English suite of color-studies. 

A PUFF BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

At the close of the Royal Academy banquet, 
the toast-master, taking his accustomed place, 
wand in hand, proposed ‘*The Queen,” and next 
in etiquette “The Prince and Princess of Wales.” 
His Royal Highness, after indulging freely in 
the usual compliments, observed: ‘‘Sir Francis 
Grant (the president), I hope you will allow me 
to congratulate you on the most excellent exhi- 
bition you have given us the opportunity of 
seeing. When we see those walls surrounded 
with pictures, when we look at the catalogue 
and see the names of yourself, of Messrs. Mil- 
lais, Leighton, Princep, Walts, Ward, Frith, 
Graves, Calderon, Sant, Alma Tadema, and 
many others I might mention, it is unnecessary 
to say that we have here a collection of pictures 
of the greatest artists which this country can 
produce.” 

THE CHEF-D\EUVRES. 

Thus, then, with the words of the prince in 
our minds, I trust the lenient reader will follow 
me through the several halls upon an expedition 
of survey rather than criticism. These exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy furnish an interest- 
ing field wherein to trace, from time to time, the 
rise or fall of a new ‘‘school.” But lately all 
the figure-pictures might be classified under the 
styles classic, romantic or naturalistic; latterly, 
and more especially this year, there has appeared 
in London, concurrently with a similar move- 
ment in Paris, a ‘‘school” of Eastern origin—an 
Orientalization in the arts. This singular ma- 
nia began with carpets, china, curtains, screens 
and fans, and finally attacked the easel, which 
has resulted in ‘‘A Japanese Cleopatra” (Thomp- 
son), one of the first objects which attracts the 
eye on entering the Academy. As an example 
of modern ‘“‘Chinoiserie,” if the term may be 
applied, the details are worked out to perfec- 
tion; there squats the princess amid her com- 
panions, surrounded by screens and draperies 
a la mode, but the figures are not human, while 
the artist appears to have slavishly imitated the 
revolting physiology of a Japanese fan. The 
momentary chill occasioned by this introduction 
is quickly dispelled by the ‘Dream of Grena- 
da,” by Leighton, obviously one of the most 
accomplished of English artists. Here is an 
exquisite bit of garden, one mass of rich foliage, 
traversed by a canal alive with rushing water, 
two splendid peacocks, and a very fair child who 
is running with her favorites. The somewhat 
unreal light and monotonous tone of foliage 
may be accepted as suiting the atmosphere of a 
dream rather than a weakness of the artist, since 
the veritable qualities of light and air are fully 
reached in the interior view of a ‘‘House in 
Damascus,” a court-yard full of the sunny tones 
of stone, tile-decoration ard lemon-foliage, with 
another beautiful girl in delicate hues and tints 
of Eastern costume, who is catching fruit in her 
out-stretched lap. After these two works, the 
“Antique Jugeling Girl,” by Leighton, causes a 
pang of disappointment, which immediately sub- 
sides as we come vts-a-vis with the “Clytem- 
nestra” of the same artist. English critics are 
agreed, now that Ingres has passed away, that 
no other painter could so adequately render us 
a Clytemnestra watching for the beacon-fires of 
Agamemnon; in uniting the statuesque associa- 
tion with the tragic intensity of the moment; in 

ees or mg . . ea: 
giving the air of life without forfeiting the poet- 
ical atmosphere of antiquity, as this same Leigh- 
ton. Well did he merit the mention by his sov- 
ereign prince. 
MISS E. THOMPSON. 

The Prince of Wales, in his speech at the 
banquet: ‘‘I am glad to take this opportunity 
of saying that I hope those gentlemen who have 
come to the Royal Academy on this occasion 
have not forgotten to look at one picture in the 
next room, which [ think well deserves atten- 
tion; it is catled ‘Calling the Roll after an 
Engagement in the Crimea.’ [Cheers.| This 
picture, painted by a young lady who, I am given 





Shakespeare's plays is enjoyed considerably by 
the lowest stratum ofall who speak English. So 
is that of Watt, Stephenson and Franklin. The | 


7 ‘ P - Pees 
| latter converts most of the Irish servant-girls | she has before her a great future as an artist. 


to understand, is not yet twenty-three, is de- 
serving of the highest admiration, and I am sure 


nently a master of technical power and firm de- 
sign. In the present exhibition we find ‘The 
Last Sleep of Marie Antoinette,” which calls 
forth universal satisfaction. I am told that Mr. 
Ward's color-system is one which now seems 
falling out of fashion, but, taking it as a thing 
fixed in his practice, few of his works are more 
successful than the foregoing. 

Walts contributes a portrait of the distin- 
guished preacher and thinker, James Martineau, 
as well as a very striking head of John Stuart 
Mill. It is thought that the will to portray the 
expression of mental power in these faces is 
conspicuous above the deed. 

The full list of the contributing painters 
is immense; my space is narrow and the pa- 
tience of my reader, if anything, narrower 
still; in a word, the works of art sent this year 
for exhibition amounted to 4481, of which with 
the closest arrangement the council were able 
to display only 1328. In a hasty survey one 
notes several pretty damsels looking, as Lady 
Mary Montague would gay, as ‘‘if literally made 
of lilies and roses.” Here a disagreeable work, 
“Applicants for Admission to a Casual Ward,” 
by Fildes; there a sunny nook in ‘‘ Covent 
Garden” with a procession of little girls going 
torth with flower-baskets (McLean). Beyond 
are Edward Frére’s three wood-scenes, together 
with Leslie’s brilliant interiors. In the distance 
a mélange of Oriental courts and Nile plains, 
Canterbury cottages and deserted babies on 
banks of bloom, Norwegian Weddings, Wood- 
Cutters’ Dinners, not to mention a scowling 
Hamlet, a conventional Ophelia, Imogene, and 
the Shrew. 

Every shade and grade of studio-creation are 
to be found in the hal’s of Burlington. House. 
Critics may scoff. and disappointed artists rail, 
but the Royal Academy of 1874 is assuredly a 
splendid success. ‘The French have the coun- 
terpart of the academy in their Salon, an ex- 
ample which is worthy of world-wide imitation. 

ART-NOTES. 

The London papers quote the Nation and ob- 
serve that the National Academy exhibition of 
New York is a success. ‘The public have also 
broken their bad habit of attending simply once, 
in a large, opaque, blind mass upon the open- 
ing-night, and studiously absenting themselves 
thereafter.” 

To his celebrated work, ‘‘Christ Leaving the 
Pretorium,” M. Doré has added to the Doré 
Gallery in Bond street his new work, ‘*The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” The work is suggest- 
ed by the message sent to Pilate, while on the 
judgment-seat, from his wife, Claudia Procula. 
The artist shows us the dream-troubled Claudia 
descending the steps of her chamber in the 
blaze of the lamps within; by her side floats the 
whispering angel in a sheen of glorious light. 
The dream is told by a tableau of Christ sur- 
rounded by Christian martyrs, evangelists and 
fathers of the church. The distant view is oc- 
cupied by a Doré crowi—among which are 
visible the Roman Helena, Charlemagne, God- 
frey of Bouillon, and Crusaders with banners 
and shining crosses beneath a host of heavenly 
beings. The work is peculiarly the production 
of this magician of the beautiful, the terrible 
and the marvelous. 

At the recent sale of the ‘‘Landseer sketches 
and hasty jottings in note-books” the most 
enormous prices prevailed. The total sum 
realized by the six Jays’ sale was $300,000. 
So much for the smallest efforts of a ‘‘master” 
whom the world has agreed to term ‘‘great.” 

J. Vv. P. 





From Germany. 

TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Municu (Bavarra), May 18, 1874. 
ART AND ARTISTS IN MUNICH. 

Munich holds not alone a high rank in art, but 
in many other branches of learning. Its streets 
are promenaded by thousands of students 
from all parts of the globe, giving one an 
impression that the city is one great education- 
al institution, and this impression is experienced 
and expressed by many strangers, not alone 
because it possesses so many advantages for 
students of almost any calling, but because 
also the peculiar appearance and architecture 
of the city tends to create that feeling. To un- 
derstand this, one must take a stroll through 
Ludwig, Maximillan, Brienna, Barrer, and a 
few other streets in the modern section of the 
city. The houses are all square boxes, very 
substantial and grave looking, as though they 
were filled trom top to bottom with hard-study- 
ing students. In consulting the map of Munich 
one will find that half of it consists of publie 
buildings, grounds, parks, etc.; half of these | 
are devoted to military purposes; the greater | 
part of the remainder to art. Art is what gives 
the name of this city a halo that is the main at- 
traction for every two out of three of its visitors. 
Munich is, without a doubt, the capital of art 
in Germany, not alone on account of its rich 
art-treasures by old and new masters, but also 
on account of its many superior living artists. 
That it will hold this envied position is evident 
for two strong reasons: first, it offers the great- 
est advantages to students; second, it is the 
greatest picture-market (next to Paris) in the 
world. ‘The advantages which the academy 
offers to students of art is probably not sur- 
passed anywhere; its staff of professors cannot 
find its equal. : 


SPECIAL 


KAULBACIL. 

The world-renowned Kaulbach, director of 
this institution, died several weeks ago from 
the cholera, at the age of seventy years. He was 
a great man, belonged to the idealistic school, 
and was undoubtedly its greatest master of mod- 


erntimes. His greatest and most praised works 


are: ‘The Destruction of Jerusalem,” in the 


I never have seen anything so rich in color ex- 

cepting afew old masters. One hundred years’ 

toning will make it almost equal to Titian’s best. 
DEFFREGGER, AND OTHER ARTISTS. 

The second in merit as a pupil of this Pilotz 

school is Deffregger; his ‘‘Ball onthe Alm” and 

his ‘‘Prize Horse,” which received such flatter- 


ing praise at the Vienna exposition, were two of 
his best efforts. The latter, I understand, was 
purchased by Gov. Morgan of New York, a 
month ago, for ten thousand dollars. Gabriel 
Max, Math Schmied, Kaulbach, Jr., Rosenthal 
and David Neal, come next—all excellent ex- 
amples of the healthy vigor of that school. 
The two former are making such rapid strides 
that it will not be long before they will be rivals 
of their master. The two latter are Americans. 
David Neal could be almost claimed as a ‘‘Bos- 
ton boy,” for his parents reside in Malden. He 
is at present engaged on an order from an 
American gentleman; subject, ‘‘First Meeting 
between Riccio and Mary Stuart.” This picture 
promises tu be a success. His ‘‘Return from 
the Hunt,” “James Watts,” and a few others of 
his productions, are well known in the United 
States through their engravings. Among the 
younger scholars, Schaginger has the greater 
prospect of becoming a great man. He has the 
most talent of any scholar in the school. His 
studies are remarkable for their bold and free 
handling, fine drawing and rich color. His 
‘‘Playing Monk” is considered by the artists and 
critics a very fine picture. His neighbor, Ernest 
Mayer, also a Pilotz scholar, is very talented, 
and a credit to the school. 

Those of Piloty’s scholars advanced far 
enough to undertake compositions are furnished 
with studios at the expense of the city. Of 
those who are yet painting studies, ten, more or 
less, occupy one room, and mostly paint from 
one model at the same time. The facilities 
offered to carry out a design ir all its require- 
ments are great. The students have access to 
all kind of ancient and modern furniture, armor, 
tapestry, carpets and wardrobes, always needed 
in historical and genre pictures. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Beside the Piloty school there are many other 
schools in the Academy. The next best are the 
Ramberg and the Dietz schools. Prof. Ram- 
berg is a fine artist and a goud teacher. Good 
judges consider him equal to Pilotz, but their 
styles are so different that it is difficult to judge. 
The artists prefer Piloty with his character and 
bold spirit. Ramberg is a master of technique 
in painting, and he knows it; probably that is 
one of his faults. Prof. Dietz is a remarkable 
man; still young, but one of the best and most 
beloved teachers in the Academy. His manner 
of imparting knowledge is peculiar and original. 
He is no friend of conventionalism; his scholars 
have to represent their subjects as they are in 
nature; he is a realist to the core—not only a 
successful teacher, but an artist unrivalled in 
his particular branch. His pictures are scarce, 
and bring very high prices. I have seen pic- 
tures painted by him, eight-by-ten inches, sell 
for fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars— 
some of them painted in a few days; but it takes 
him sometimes months to get his composition in 
a condition to suit, and then it has to be painted 
in at one painting; if he don’t succeed he 
scrapes it all off and commences anew. His 
pictures are mostly small genres, full of rich, 
juicy coloring, exceedingly fine drawing, and 
deep, rich tone. His choice of subjects are in 
the taste of Wourvermann, but in many respects 
superior to that old master. The landscape de- 
partment was represented by Prof. Schleich. 
He died last winter of the cholera. He stood 
“A No. 1” inGermany. His pictures possessed 
great merit, and were highly appreciated by 
connoisseurs, and much praised by the artists. 
His pictures are noted for their simpleness of 
subject, and fine, pearly qualities. 

THE AMERICAN STUDENTS. 

Inthe Academy there are about twenty Amer- 
ican students, all of them fine and industrious 
fellows; many of them possess superior talent, 
As a whole, they rank higher than those of any 
other country, and, considering their number, 
take the most prizes. 

ROYAL PATRONAGE OF ART. 

That Munich can boast of such unsurpassed 
advantages for students of art is undoubtedly 
due to the late King Ludwig I.; his munificent 
liberality for art purposes, and his active meas- 


renowned. Ever since he called Kaulbach and 
Cornelius from Dusseldorf to Munich, art has 
made steady and rapid progress. This city is 
fortunate in being the residence of such a suc- 
cession of generous and liberal kings. The 
late sovereign was a patron of art; his father 
of literature; and his son, the present king, of 
music. It is rumored that the present king is 
to build a large opera-lhouse, and in connection 
therewith a free musical academy. He is very 
much interested in music, reported to be quite 














an accomplished musician himself, and trying 
his best to make Munich the center of music, 
as it is of art. 
PUTURE FURTHER DESCRIPTIONS. 

There are many more departments and schools 
in the Academy, directed by able professors, but 
I have not the time to speak of them. When 
I commenced this letter I inten led to say some- 
thing about the Kunstverein (art club), and 
leading landscape artists, but I must postpone 
it to some other time. Joun J. ENNEKING. 





LITERATURE. 


Every Saturday otfers some of the best selec- | 
tions from its English contemporaries. 

We have read with interest Rev. W. T. 
Clarke’s sermon, recently published in pam- 





ures to secure talent in that department, were | fame spread into other lands, whose author re- 


it within the reach of those of limited means.— 


Williams & Co. 


by the Harpers as an illustrated library edition, 
continue with My Miscellanies as the latest- 
issued volume. The papers included in it orig- 
inally appeared in Household Words and All 
the Year Round, and discuss character, social 
grievances, etc., as the author says, with the 








friendly talk. A good deal of information, 
some fine descriptions, and a whole fund of nu- 
mor, will be found in these sketches.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co, 


In Elias Nason’s Life and Times of Charles 
Sumner the writer has divided the history of 
his subject by his boyhood, education and pub- 
lic career, and has apparently pursued his labor 
with great industry and investigation. His ex- 
perience in similar works has given him advan- 
tages which he has put to the best use, and as a 
consequence in some respects the volume is pe- 
culiar. It is fresh and original throughout, and 
shows that the author has delved into sources 
for his information not known to all who write 
of Sumner. It teaches a noble life.—Boston, 
B. B. Russell. 

The June //arper’s has over a hundred illus- 
trations. The readable article of the number 
is Rev. John W. Chadwick's ‘‘Marblehead,” of 
which town he is anative—well- written and finely 
ulustrated. Mrs. Spofford gives a New England 
coast-life poem, ‘‘Left Ashore.” Porte Crayon 
gives another Virginian mountain sketch; James 
Parton writes of journalistic inaccuracy; Gil- 
bert Haven writes of Mexico; a chapter of 
American naval history, ‘‘One of Many”; fish 
reproduction is explained by W. C. Wyckoff; 
in fact, it is all good, and may be set down as a 
brilliant number.—A. Williams & Co. 

Some of the best novels of the day are found 
among those translated from the German. Ren- 
dered into English by one who, hiding under 
the initials M. S., has given us many other good 
translations from the same language, we have 
Valentine, the Countess: or Between Father 
and Son, trom the German ot Carl Detlef. 
The story is well-conceived, and introduces the 
much-vexed subject of unequal marriage, solv- 
ing the difficulty from the noblest and highest 
standpoint of wisdom and goodness. A fine 
moral discernment and delicate sympathy with 
| different characters are the most charming gifts 

of the author.—Published by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia; Lee & Shepard have it for sale. 

The World on Wheels, and Other Sketches, 
by Benj. F. Taylor, is a lively, sketchy compi- 
| lation of the history and felicity of wheel-travel, 
and we have illustrated the stage-coach, the 








prairie-wagon, the lumber-wain, the steamboat, 
the rail-car, and the canal-boat, though where 
the wheels come in in the last we do not dis- 
cover. The whole is very chatty, graceful and 
tender, by turns, and must make an excellent 
travellers’ companion for the sauntering season. 
The ‘“‘other sketches” are some six or eight in 
number appropriately designated ‘‘Baggage.” 
Six good illustrations are given. Handsomely 
issued, as becomes the author's effusions, by S. 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago; for sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

Henry Holt & Co. have added to their ‘Lei- 
sure-Ilour Series” of readable books that widely - 
read and greatly renowned composition of Sam- 
uel Richardson of England, more than a cen- 
tury ago, entitled The /istory of Clarissa Har- 
lowe. It was one of the books which at that 
age inculcated the sternest virtue and condemned 
vice. It had a wide popularity in England, 
where it was commended from the pulpit, and its 





ceived the highest encomiums. It was origin- 
ally in twenty-four hundred closely-printed 
pages, but is now condensed into five hundred 


without destroying at all the sentiments of the 


Wilkie Collins's complete works, publishing 


ease of letter-writing and the familiarity of 


scenes and characters. He rambles in his reci- 
tal, which seems to lack connection and sequence, 


sequence and design in the abrupt contrasts pre- 
sented by his sudden turns. The story loses 
nothing as it proceeds, but rather gains in depth 
and beauty. 
between the unchanged Henry Anderson who 
narrates and the man that the cultivated and 
developed Mose Evans becomes, is one of the 
most natural and perfect delineations in the 
book, with which may rank the vulgar curiosity 
and shameful inconsiderateness of Mr. Ander- 
son and his wife in the later pages, hinting softly 





sessing any elevating ideal, their tendency is 
downward and their moral sense ‘and courtesy 
have alike grown dull and coarse. To all its 
keenness, strength and freedom from weak sen- 
timent, it adds also a clear and jovial wit that 


silent reader. The overflowiag individuality of 


It is strong, healthful, wise and witty at once. 
—W. H. Piper & Co. have it for sale. 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In Baltimore there is a distinct class of bricklayers 
who devote themselves to putting up fronts, and 
some of them have received as high as ten @ollars per 
day. 


Mr. Sedley Taylor, of the University of Cambridge, 
with a lecture on Galileo, pronouncing that precious 
anecdote of “The wor:d does move, though!” to be a 
myth. 

An anti-secret-society convention has been in ses- 
sion at Syracuse. It condemned the Masons, Odd- 
Fellows, Sons of Temperance, Grangers, and other 
charitable and reformatory bodies, but said nothing 
about brokers’ boards, church-disciplinary meetings, 
and the like. 

The three reservoirs on the west branch of Mill 
River, in Hampshire county, have been viewed by the 
commissioners of the county, and two of them are 
believed to be unsafe. Proper measures for safety 
are to be taken. No more Williamsburg disasters, if 
they can be prevented. 

The Thayer public library at South Braintree was 
dedicated Thursday afternoon. Dr. George B. Lor- 
ing of Salem was the orator. The building is the 
gift of Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, late of the United 
States army, has a capacity of 20,000 volumes, and 
the entire cost of the structure has been $32,000. 

It is probable that Mr. Sumner’s library will not be 
broken up, but placed in alcove thirty-eiv ht in Gore 
hall at Cambridge. The college library is full, and 
the number of books has increased so rapidly that 
there is now great need of an addition. In many in- 
stances it has been found necessary to heap the books 
on the floor, 

The permanent firemen look very neat in their blue 
and natty uniforms. The commissioners have brought 
the department up to the efliciency of the best army 
movements. The old régime affect to laugh at the 
new measures of the commissioners, but there is a 
painful hollowness in the sound. Damrellism is a 
lost accomplishment just now. 

Rev. George H. Hepworth will start on the 1st of 
July,in his yacht, the Ada,” for a cruise to New- 
foundland.— Exchange. 

That is the way John the Baptist and Paul used to 
do. They went on pleasure excursions in their yachts. 
The Rev. George resembles those primitive Christians 
very much in his disregard of worldly pleasures.—Jn- 
vestigator. 

A letter from Lieut. Haynes, of the British party 
of explorers that were on the British ship ‘“Chal- 
lenger,” to Dr. Hayes of this city, states that the 
“Challenger,” in all its researches in the Antarctic 
ocean, failed to discover the so-called Antarctic conti- 
nent, said to have been discovered by the Wilkes 
American exploring expedition some years ago. 
The “Challenger” went within 1400 miles of the south 
pole and 120 miles further south than Wilkes went. 
The Daily News says: “It the Republican majority. 
with all their professions, allow the civil-rights bill to 
fail at this session of Congress, there will be some 
difficult conundrums propounded, and another Con- 
gress will see an unexpected numter of new faces. 
The voters of these United States have a notion that 
there is to be equality before the law, with no ques- 
tion as to one’s complexion; and said voters will find 
a way to give the average Congressman a pretty vig- 
orous hint to this effect, if in giving it a pair of boots 
are damaged.” 

Apropos of the loud boasting over Colorado and 
New Mevico, the former of which has been admitted 
by the House as a Sta e, the Cincinnati Gazette says: 





story. It is still fascinating and useful.—A 
Williams & Co, 

The Autobiography of Edward 
Montague introduces to the reader the promi- 
nent characters of the reign of George the First, 
and gives one all he wishes, perhaps, to know 
of royalty and its surroundings at that period. 
The author was the only son of Lady Mary 
Montague, whose career was one of the most ex- 
traordinary within the last two hundred years. 
What kings and princes, politicians and poets, 
men of law and men of letters, do in their pri- 
vate lives, how they are akin to the rest of the 
world, is shown inthis work. But, after all, of 
what value! only to gratify a foolish curiosity, 
possibly; to see how sordid, selfish, debased, 
men and women can be when honor and vir- 
tue play secondary parts.—Philadelphia, Peter- 
son Brothers; for sale by the New England | 
News Co. 

The London (Quarterly Review, for April, 


Wortley 





“When Oregon was created a State the lying was 
gorgeous. Itwas told that she had near 100,000 in 
habitants, and was growing at a tremendous pace. 
The census taken some years after her creation 
showed but 52,465, of all sorts, and that of 1870 but 
90,923. Nevada was a splendid fabrication. In 1870, 
after she had been a State eight or nine years, she 
had a population of 42,924.” 





SOME SOCIAL TOPICS. 

We have alluded to the great excitement in New 
York over the approaching marriage of young Rev. 
Dr. Dix, of Trinity church, to a society belle, the 
daughter of a wealthy broker. Dr. Dix is a high- 
church man, bordering on ritualism. He keeps the 
festivals and feasts of the church very rigidly, espec- 
ially the fasts. The saints’ days and festivals are 
marked by the color of the drapery on tue pulpit. 
The young rector looks like a Catholic priest. His 
hair is short; his coat is of the canonical cut; and he | 
wears the clerical collar, opened behind. His asceti- | 
cism is very marked, and the rumor was that he added | 
celibacy to his high-chureh practices. Hence to mar- 
ry a New York belle—a lady of fashion and wealth— 
and to occupy one of the most elegant brown-stone- 





yet there is often the finest and most subtle of | 


The change in relative position | 


yet clearly how unconsciously, from not pos- | 


startles the bubbling laughter from the would-be | 


the author permeates every page and every line. | 


Now comes up to the Royal Institution in London | 


| matic author in Emile Augier, the first critic in Jules 
Janin; and what follows is mostly outside of it.’ 


NOTES. 


| Despite the non-recognition by the Unitarians of 
| Rev. William J. Potter, of New Bedford, as “one of 
| them,” his society have added 500 to his salary, and 
it is regarded as mm affiliation with the denomination. 
| At any rate its contributions are not refused by the 
} American Unitarian Association. 





| PERSONAL 


| Auerbach’s son, now in this country, is described 
| by Mrs. Ames as tall, graceful and handsome, a pure 
| Saxon, with a wealth of blonde, hair and a depth of 
| blue eyes sufficient to turn any American maiden’s 
| head. He is described by Mr. Holt, in whose office 
| he has spent many hours, as of medium height, rather 
stout, well knit, a pure Hebrew, with black eyes and 
| short black hair. ; 
| 


| 


On one occasion Jeremiah Mason went into Charles 
| Sumner’s office and found him writing an address to 
| be delivered before a peace society. After a little 
good-natured defence of his views by Mr. Sumner, 

the former, rising to take his leave, said: “Well, 
| Sumner, you may be right, but I should just as soon 
| think of joining a society for the suppresion of thun- 
| der and lightning as a society for the suppression of 
war.’ 

ra ES proposes to do something for Susan B. 
| Anthony, who was very roughly dealt with for her 

attempt to vote for Gen. Grant in Rochester. The 

House judiciary committee has reported a bill for her 

relief, remitting the fine imposed upon her by the 
judgment of the Circuit Court of the United States 

for the act of voting. The committee imputes no in- 
; tent to do a wrong to Judge Hunt, but says that he 
erred in directing the jury to give a-verdict against 
Miss Anthony, the effecc ot which was to deprive her 
of the great and beneficent right, guaranteed to her as 
strongly as to ary other person by the constitution of 
her country, to have the question of her guilt passed 
upon her by hez peers. 





James Lick of San Francisco, who so liberally en- 
dowed the Paine-Memorial movement in this city, 
has been yielding his large property (if he has it) of 
| $4,000,000 to other deserving objects: He gives $700,- 
| WO to the construction of the largest and best tele- 
scope in the world for the observatory at Lake Ta- 
| hoe; $420,000 for public monuments; $150,000 for 
public baths in the city; $100,000 for the Old Ladies’ 
Hiome ; $10,000 to the Society for the Protection of 
Animals; $25,000 to the Ladies’ Protection Relief 
Society ; $10,000 to the Mechanics’ Library; $25,000 
to the Protestant Orphan Asylum; $25,000 to the city 
of San Jose for an orphan asylum; $150,000 for the 
erection of a bronze monument to the author of the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” i. Golden Gate Park ; $300,- 
000 for the endowment of a school of mechanical arts 
in California, and the residue, in excess of $1,780,000, 
to the Pioneers’ Society. He makes ample provision 
for his relatives, and reserves a homestead and $25,- 
000 per annum for himself. We confess this reads 
to us like a romance. Why did the world not make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Lick earlier ? 








ART AND MUSIC. 





THE BOYLSTON CLUB CONCERT. 

The last of the concerts of the Boylston Club was, 
by far, the most gratifying and artistic performance 
yetgiven. The programme was a peculiarly season- 
able one—the song themes drawing their subject al- 
most entirely form the poetry of nature, while stir- 
ring martial lyrics afforded exhilarating contrasts. 
The great surprise of the evening was the perform- 
ance of the familiar Hatton part-song, “King Witlaf’s 
Drinking Horn,” which literally surpassed the best 
standard of the “Apollo Club” in this tine morceau. 
In this number the Boylston Club struck the key note 
to what we believe is in store for them in the near 
future—a position not excelled by any other musical 
club of part singers in the country. The club has a 
great advantage in that the members are all, or nearly 
all, as yet, quite young. They have, therefore, no 
mannerisms or tricks of faulty method to overcome, 
and are susceptible of uniformity of training to a de- 
gree that is of course out of the question with mature 
professional singers when occasionlly brought to- 
gether. Mr. Sharland has accomplished wonders 
with his material in the short space of a season. The 
officers of the club, director and members, must be 
unqualifiedly congratulated upon the the great prog- 
ress made by the club. We must take occasion to 
commend the exquisite programmes used at the con- 
cert, designed and executed by John A. Lowell & Co. 

THE SUMNER MEMORIAL. 

The financial committee, in charge of the funds 
in aid of the Sumner Memorial, met at the committee 
room in City Hall Wednesday morning week, when 
it was reported that $15,000 had been contributed in 
that behalf. The committee have adopted certificates 
executed by the heliotype process, presenting an ex- 
cellent portrait of the deceased Senator, and an an- 
nouncement of the name of the donor and the object 
of his gift, igned by Samuel C. Cobb, chairman, and 
H. P. Kidder, treasurer, which will be given to each 
subscriber to the fund. The fact that Boston had 
been often called upon of late to contribute towards 
the relief of immediate suffering was mentioned as 
one of the causes why the subscription had been, 
comparatively, s0 small; and it was decided to calla 
meeting of the general committee of sixty on the 
Monday morning following, at ten o’clock. 

IN GENERAL. 

The bust so well known and admired as *Clytie” 
is now said to be a portrait of Antonia, sister-in-law 
of the Emperor Tiberius, and is se labeled in the pho- 
tographs from the B. itish museum collection. 

The Dustin Statue on Contoocook Island, near Con- 
cord, N. H., in commemoration of the faith and valor 
of the New England mothers, was unveiled on the 
17th inst., and presented to the State of New Hamp- 
shire. The statue is the work of William Andrews, 
of Lowell, Mass., and is composed entirely of granite. 
On the pedestal stands the figure of a woman, seven 
and a half feet high, holding in one hand a tomahawk 
and in the other the sealps of slain Indians. This 
undertaking originated with the Rey. Dr. Bouton of 
Concord, and Mr. Robert B. Caverly, a lawyer, of 
Lowell, and they have thus far obtained subscriptions 
amounting to $1000. The statue will cost 36000, but 
they hope the Massachusetts Legislature will vote 
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commemorated by it are the capture of Mrs. Dustin 
by the Indians in Haverhill in 1697, and her subse- 








| Thompson attracts universal attention? 
lly, the work is bathed from ten o'clock A. M. 
| till six P. M. in a very incerse-cloud of admira- 
‘“*Wonderful!” ‘Immaculate !” and the 


too many callers. 
Gossip has it that the Queen and her daughters 
were not altogether pleased with the Imperial man- 


of the state in ecclesiastical matters; the char- | 
| 

| 

ners of the Czar on his late visit, and at one of the 
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acter and works of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 


makes a poor man’s will as good as a moderately 
rich one’s. But even these good institutions 
are capable of being perverted into suction en- 
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it would be superfluous to mention any of them. , fulness gives much information and instruction. 


Flowering ganisms, contempt for labor, a desire to reap 
without sowing, love of idleness, luxury, gam- 
quent escape. 
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entifically kept. 
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office. And so, for fifty years, he worked busi- 
ly, building a monument of fame that will out- 
last generations. To his deep and acute think- 


sribe asculines idity ra ar intentional | 3 ; . 

cribe to masculine stupidity rather — Ye | classes of society in that strange land. The treaty of 
8 OUus 

Reed: | 1858, he thought, had done a great deal towards de 


veloping civilization in that country, and a very large 


misty, and, at best, a great way off. They are hie cate ete le coe oe a 
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The | in charitably hoping that this sudden blaze of 

rinciples and methods of simplifying the busi- peticya ze will not dazzle the youthful eyes of 


Proprietor. 
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ton, Milliken & Gould. | Alleged Apostasy of Wentworth” (Lord Straf- 


self-assertion on the Czar’s part. 


sullen, and have no conception of continuous 
question was, it seems, whether the Duchess of Edin- 


should be 
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progress. They think 
: pleasure, not discipline. ‘The latter is hardship | ness so as to give every one all he can equitably | their parvenue. ing, his fine composition and matchless drawing, Lulu’s Novel, from the German of. Elsie | burgh should precede or follow the rest of the prin 
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deal in this direction, and already China has intimated 


pelled, have been before the companies, if not | 
| the public, for three years past. One or two national contemporaries, as the most distinct- 
| companies out of this State have essayed a par- | 5.1, ‘“‘born-painter,” and without rival in the 
| tial adoption of them. But arrayed against | : 
them is the interest of managers entrusted with | 
many millions of the people’s money. 
This interest must not and will not be 


he was not first-class. His creations have done 
a great deal to awaken a taste for the high and 
beautiful, and they also possessed rich food for 
power of putting his subjects on canvas in a} the thinking mind; but his hatred for the church 
masterly and pictorial manner. This artist, be- | of Rome was almost fanatical, of which his 
allowed | Side contributing several pretty and lively chil- | ‘‘Peter Arbues,” and a few others, are illustra- 
to prevail a great while longer against the wel- | dren, for which he seems to possess a decided | tions. | His death was a great loss to Munich 
| fare of society and the progress of civilization. | fancy, stakes his renown upon a unique master- | and Germany, but a very slight one to the 
| ‘The intense brain-power and immense business | piece—a young girl ecu tea — pagal | Academy, for he was simply its director in 
ere ende 


hibits Gillray, the Nast of the English political 
| history, seventy years ago; ‘‘Irish Home Rule” 
Victor Hugo's story, The Brigand, has been | and “The Fall of the Liberal Party” are the 

| printed in clear type by the Petersons of Phila- | political articles; ‘Discoveries at Troy” is an | 
delphia, paper covered, and illustrated with a ex- 

portrait of the author at the age of 72. The 
New England News Co. have it. 


The North-End Mission Magazine contains 


» importers and 
K. Loring, will give the reader a very pleasing 


work of the milder type of fiction. 


| her back-hair to them or they theirs to her. The des- 
| tinies of two nations trembled for a while in the bal- 
ance, but it was in the end decided that the Duchess 
had the right of precedence, next to the Princess of 
Wales, and her official title is to be “Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness cnd Grand Duchess of Russia.” | 


Their views are 

her intention of participating in our coming Centennial 
celebration, and at present there are quite a large 
number of Chinese students in our New England 
colleges. The time is not tar distant when foreigners 
would be enabled to hold audience with the Emperor 
of China, and a slight advance had already been 
made in that direction. Since foreigners have been 
permitted to penetrate the interior of the country 
great change for the better has mar ed their advent 


cannot wonder at their acts. 
vitiated, and have grown with their growth. 
Until enlightened, they and others must so con- | 
tinue in the ratio of their interpretation of right 
There should be no compromise in 
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street, 
| interesting archwxological hypothesis—an 


and wrong. 
our estimates; no bonus here or hereafter for 





ceedingly readable number.—New York, Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co. 
| New Music and Serials.—We have received 


G. TUCKER 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


justice. If we analyze matives we shall be sur- 
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transactions are. We do this and that for the 
opinion of others; to curry favor; for prospec- 
We are anx- 


roads will be built and connect all the great cities 
and towns in the empire; the telegraph system will 
be established, and machine-shops and other branches 





life insurance companies of this country is unde- | De: wah ae hahah i = 
niable. If they have not pulled the wool over | sailor is forcible and true; the accessories in- many a happy suggestion concerning the unfor- 


the eyes of the leading manufacturers of pub- genious. The work must be studied to appre- 


ferred the title of doctor of laws on James Russell | 


Lowell. | 
of, 


Mr. Parton is collecting material for a histor 


The managing spirit of this institution is Pi- 
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| Jules Egghard; ‘‘Chanson Creole,” by Eugene 
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tive gain, not for strict integrity. / u 
ry ciate its power. 


and Chromos, 


ious for entire success, but mistake the methods. 
How many say, ‘But for the words of my,moth- 


| lic opinion, they have certainly conferred upon 
them the order of the ‘‘golden fleece,” which | 
| amounts to about the same thing in effect. But 


ALMA TADEMA. 
So celebrated for his antiquarian details, Ta- 





| their simplicity and truth, go straight home to 
the heart. We wish it a wide circulation and 
good success in its ‘‘mission.” 


to Kaulbach. Hedoes not possess such a crea- 
tive genius, and such talent for composition, | 
but in color is far superior. The Pilotz school | 


| Ketterer; ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” arranged as 


a piano solo, very ornate and brilliant, by Wil- 


caricature, in which its influence on American poli- | 
tics, through the pencil of Nast and others, will have | 
prominence. 


of mechanical industry will be instituted throughout 
the Flowery Land. The Chinese language, as writ- 


| ten, comprised about twenty-five thousand charac- 
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Mr. Orange Judd, manager of Hearth and Home, | room, a very Babel of sounds greeted his ear; each 
has announced that he is compelled by failing health pupil was studying his lesson aloud and on his own 


not be chartered which will wholly avoid them. | 4 tae : 
| attention by reason of its marvelous confusion | 


Not one of the financial questions which have | ; \ L 
recently agitated the public mind is of more sig- | of colors: it is one of the chef-d @uvres ot the 
nificance than this. It involves interests al- exhibition. This same artist, however, attains 
ready equal to those of the national debt. If a | 4 pesitve triumph in his scheme and manage- 
corrupt officer robs or swindles the United States ment of ‘Joseph in |} haraoh s Granaries, 
treasury of two or three hundred thousands it WhichJs, in truth, an archwological study. The 
causes an investigation by the most searching  Palmting 1s so exquisitely delicate that the 
intellects of Congress; it sets the iron nerves of , thought is suggested of using a microscope to 
the country thrilling with the daily develop- | discover the texture of the Egyptian fabrics. 

OTHER WORKS. 


Hills,” words by Dexter Smith, music by J. A. 
Butterfield; ‘‘Bride Bells,” song, by Joseph 


or travel on and on, it is the same, because 
This is a strong- 


tures are: ‘Seni before the dead Walenstein,” 
|in the new Pinakothek of this city, ‘Julius sae 
| Casar with the Conspirators,” and others of | Williams. “Whi j yj 
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0 to be placed in the new Pina- | | This is a very excellent collection.—The Folio 
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| the last finishing touches, ‘“‘Henry the Eighth White, Smith 
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the senses and warp the clear-sightedness of 
_ those even appointed as spiritual helps. What 
must be their effect upon the prisoners them- 
selves! If simple ‘‘marks”™ could but remove 
some brutalities! 
rules framed from sincere desire to benefit, 
there may be abuses in most institutions. They 
break down self-respect; arouse antagonism; 
tend to bring out pride, vanity, arrogance in 
officials ; tempt subordinates to partiality, cun- 
ning, revenge, and are open ground for subtle, 


Independent of established 


intangible neglect, oppression and cruelties. 
We must look forward to a welfare of the race 
which shall make the majority of them super- 
fluous. 

The Brewers’ Convention was a candid plea 
for beer, and probably made many converts. 
Prohibition was in its wake, and its advocates 
were strenuous; near at hand were those forced 


ments for Yet here is a bigger and } 
much worse fact in the present management of | 
life insurance, about which the public press, de- | 
pendent, and independent, is as blind, deaf and 


about it, or the slightest elevation of an editorial 
eyebrow! 

This is the fact, at its present size. 
est life insurance company on this continent, 
or auy other, holding, as it states, over $65,000,- 


for the sake of making its constituents and the 
public believe its ratio of expenses to income 
lower than it really is, and lower than that of 
any other American company, in its published 


was $21,662,002.2 


had been received previously, ifat all. The thirty- 
six highly respectable trustees of that institution 





nto the belief of a etrong license-law. Spite 


Mr. Frith is the subject of ‘‘princely” notice | 
because of his ‘‘Blessing of the Children”—a re- | 


dumb as the deadest of the dead. It has ex-  ligious ceremony in Boulogne, with a bishop in | artist’s technical skill exhibited in this picture 
| isted and grown bigger and worse for several his mitre in the center of a circle of mothers | is unsurpassed. This man’s influence over his 
| years, and not a twinge of a telegraphic nerve with children in arms, boys and girls in gala-| scholars is something extraordinary ; they seem 


costume. The scene is excessively droll, but) 
not by half so humorous as ‘*The Derby Day” | 


name of Frith in London. | 
| To the clever pencil of Calderon the Royal | 


000, belonging to nearly 100,000 policy holders, | Academy owes one of its most brilliant satires, | suggest it. 


{| which is telling without descending to the vulgar : | 
‘‘Half-Hours with the Best Authors,” an illus- 
tration of the inveterate habit of the prettiest | 


ladies to doze over the brightest writers. The | 


| piece one of grace and humor. 


! | The works of Ward for several years have | 
allow its executive officers, under cover of the | delineated subjects from French history and’ painted to order for a dealer at the price of 
needless mystery of the business, which they | have won tor their artist the fame of being emi- | forty thousand dollars, is a remarkable picture. 


putting from him Anne Boleyn,” is a very ex- 
cellent production—story admirably told, com- 
position fine, color rich and harmonious. The 


{ 
to follow his teaching without a question, al- | 


most blindly. It is said that Hans Markart, 


The larg- orthe ‘The Railway Station” which made the | who was one of his scholars, and now consider- | 


ed as great as he, would, at any stage of a pic- 
ture, change its whole character if Pilotz should 


MARKART. 
This Markart is one of the greatest artists in 
Europe. He finds but few his equals as a color- 


statement for January 1, 1874, affirmed that the | scene represents a group of girls nodding over #8 In drawing he is very bold and broad, and 
income it had received during the previous year | their books on a burning summer's afternoon in_ is, not without reason, called the second Titian. 
6; whereas, more than six mil- a room half-darkened by closed shutters; the | His influence ever Austrian art will be great. I 
lions of this sum was not received in 1873, but treatment is so characteristic as to render the | have no doubt he will be to Vienna what Pilotz 


is to Munich. His great picture, ‘‘Venadig 
Nuldiget der Kathrina Canaro,” which he 


| interested readers, while the excellent stories | 


and poems interspersed are equally entertaining. | 


} 


In the Harpers’ illustrated series of novels | 


appears F. W. Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah, | 
{ 


a capital story of English life and love, fuil of 
P 
with ease and gracefulness, and will interest 
deeply from the start. These illustrated society 
novels, by-the-way, will convey to our posterity 
the styles of dress of the period in a way not 
reached by other means.— Williams. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have issued a 
new edition of A Journey to the Center of the 
Earth, by Jules Verne—more compact, and on 
whiter paper (rather than tinted) than that pre- 
viously published by them. The advantage is 
solely in its greater cheapness. The illustra- 
tions and text are as in the former volume, and 





make the work as fully desirable while bringing 


- 


|readable miscellany and presents as music 


lot, planning and perplexity. It is written | pages of music, readable stories, and the general 


& Co., Boston.—The Orpheus, for June, has a 


“Don’t Forget the Old Folks at Home.” G. D. 
Russell & Co., Boston.—Dezter Smith's, for 
| June, has a fine portrait of Salvini, twelve 


to give up that position, and the publication has been 
formally assumed by the Graphic company. Mr. | 
Judd will continue to edit the Agriculturist; and | 
Hearth and Home, under its new management, will | 
be more given up to illustrations than before. | 

In an article on “The Forty Immortals,” in the June | 
Galaxy, Mr. Alfred Rhodes says: “The man of an | 





| news.—Dexter Smith, Boston. 


Mose Evans, by William M. Baker, is hand- | 
| somely issued in book form by Hurd & Hough- 


|ton. The story has been appearing as a serial 
in the Atlantic, and was less attractive in that 
form than in a book. ~ The style of the book is 
| remarkably unique and original. The flashes 
| of character-portrayal that glance and gleam on 
| every page, vivid and sharply defined, yet toned 
| by a genial spirit and happy charity, are revela- 
| tions that charm and delight the reader. Pa- 
| thos Mr. Baker declines to attempt, but he 
| gives us something better in healthy, joyous 


Foes seca ie 


éclatant talent, bearing the seal of popularity, is not | 
in favor among academicians as a rule.....When Vic- | 
tor Hugo first offered himself, in the zenith of his 
fame, he was defeated by an unknown man named 
Emmanuel Dupaty; when DuVigny presented him- 
self he was beaten by another of the unknown called 
M. Empis. The greatest orator of the French pulpit 
18 Loyson, better known as the Pere Hyacinthe, and 
he is not of the forty. The most gifted writer on 
| Biblical and Oriental literature is Renan, and it is 
| doubtful if he will ever sit in the Academy. Hippo- 
lyte Taine and Edmond About stand at the head of 
their respective branches of art, and neither belongs 
to it. The Academy possesses the first historians in 
Guizot and Thiers, the first poet in Victor Hugo, 


hook, and all the lessons seemed to consist of a very 
long poem which the scholar had to memorize and 
repeat from memory with his back turned to the ped- 
agogue. Mr. Drew then gave an account of several 
visits which he made to some of the —_— and 
other officials, and described the long and apparently 


| to us meaningless ceremonies necessary before an 


audience was granted by these dignitaries. Social 


| life was also vividly depicted, and the lecturer said 


that if he had any doubts before leaving America as 
to the general curiosity of women his residence in 
China had removed them all. He said that while on 
a visit to the home of a Chinese gentleman in Pekin 
his attention was attracted by “giggling” sounds be- 
hind him. He quietly turned about, and found that 
the ladies of the house had made holes in the paper 
walls which separate the rooms, and were taking 
turns in looking at him. The remainder of the lec- 
ture consisted of a description of the various classes 
which constitute Chinese society and their habits, 
customs and forms of religion, the deleterious effects 
of opium-smoking, etc. He endorsed the faithfulness 








the first political orator in Jules Favre, the first dra- 
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“Warrington” Abroad. 
. oe 
y SEEING, AND HOW HE ENJOYS 
WHAT HE IS ING, AND 


Panis, June 1, 1874. 
TRAVELLING. 

We left Paris for Italy more than fifty days 
ago, as I know by the fact that our ‘‘circular 
railroad tickets, good for that number of days, 
expired on the 26th of May. ‘These og 
by the way, bought of O. Minaux, Agent, No. 
Rue Auber (Maison da Grand Hotel), were all 
that they professed to be. There are various 
series and classes—the ones that we bought en- 
titling us to go from Turin to Naples and back 
within the time mentioned, stopping at the fol- 
lowing places: Turin, Alessandria, Piacenza, 
Bologna, Pistoja, Florence, Foligno, Rome, 
Ceprano, Naples, Rome, Civita Vecchia, Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Empoli, Florence, Bologna, Padua, 
Venice, Verona, Milan, Turin, Alessandria, 
Genoa, with a great number of intermediate 
stations, and, as you observe, the right to stop 
twice at a number of places, so as to complete 
the circular route. We availed ourselves of 
only a small proportion of its privileges, ee 
paid per ticket 173 francs, or, strictly speaking, 
a quarter of a franc legs. The saving guaran- 
teed was forty-five per cent., and | think it must 
have been that, for the regular fare from Paris 
to Turin was over 102 francs. 

THE WEATHER. 

We stopped only at Turin, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Rome’ again, Pisa, Florence again, 
Venice, Milan again, and Turin again, after 
going to the lake of Como, and, as you see, did 
not improve all our opportunities. If we had 
visited the out-of-the-way places I should have 
had more to write. Of course nobody wants to 
hear anything more about the Ruins at Rome, 
or the pictures at Florence, or the Leaning 
Tower at Pisa. or Pompeii, or the Bridge of 
Sighs at Venice, or the Cathedral at Milan, or 
Como where Claude Melnotte promised to go 
and live and love with Miss Leclercq. Some- 
thing about Padua, or Perugia, or Cestosa, 
would have made a more interesting letter. 
But what can you do? i was inclined to quit 
Rome sooner than I did quit it; but was kept 
there a day or two by Mr. Milmore’s remon- 
strances, who impressed upon me how absurd 
it was to go without seeing the Dying Gladiator, 
and the Transfiguration, and soon. But Rome 
was rather an exceptional place. About 5 P. M. 
every day I found the wind intolerable. We 
were tuld to hurry away from London and not 
stop long in Paris, and to reach Rome at least 
by ‘Easter,’ for it would be hot afterward. 
This seemed reasonable, for I had attached a 
tropical significance to the ‘‘South of Europe.” 
The upshot was that I left mild weather in 
London the first week in March, a little in 
doubt whether I had not better put on clothes 
of the description soid in Boston for dog-days, 
and returned to Paris two weeks ago and a little 
more, after encountering snow at the outlet of 
the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and wearing the same 
thick overcoat and gloves that I went out of 
London with. A week ago they had heavy 
frosts and snow in Naples. I am more and 
more impressed with the truth of Hawthorne’s 
remark, quoted, I think, in Hurd & Houghton’s 
“Satchel Guide” (a very good book for tourists), 
the substance of which is that travellers had 
better go where winter is a seasonable institu- 
tion and provided against by the customs of the 
country. Winter is winter anywhere; and a 
fire improvised in acold room after your return 
from a long walk or ride is not a fire in any 
genuine sense of the word. I must say, how- 
ever, that I found no place in Italy where you 
could not get a fire, spr to believe some 
people, Rome had seen no fires since Nero’s 
day, and friction-matches were things zs un- 
known as then. 

HOTELS, FARE AND FASHIONS. 

The hotels are of various descriptions, of 
course, dat generally good. I have not only 
seen good bread, and good butter, and good 
meat, and good soups, in this part of the world, 
but very seldom any bad articles of these de- 
scriptions. ‘The bread from London to Naples 
is excellent. The beds are as good—bed and 
bread both being hard. I have heard of the 
flea, but I do not deem him a frequent nuisance ; 
and I have not heard of the bedbug. Of course 
you must put up, unless you have a good deal 
of money, with less and poorer air than in the 
best parts of Boston and the neighborhood. 
And this is a pretty serious matter, Dress, 
also, even to the male species, has a signiti- 
cance that it does not have at home—a more 
serious matter yet. The remonstrance over 
your old glove and necktie, even if it be mute, 
is not inexpressive; and there is a temptation 
to buy here-and-there a thing you do not want, 
or at least do not need, because it is only half 
as expensive as the same thing in Boston. Un- 
less you confine the wrist-band of your shirt 
with a piece of twine, as when you went to 
school, the chances are that you came from 
home with some sort of an ornamental button 
or fastener, and so, when a pretticr one, at half 
the home price, appears ina Florence or Paris 
window, whatcan youdo? You cannot, I guess, 
get so good-looking a suit of clothes in London 
as in Boston unless you employ a tailor ot above 
the average ability; and as for the London bon- 
net, it is universally allowed to be hideous. I 
do not speak of female opinion aione on this 
latter point. Those who think English women 
handsome must have seen them with their bon- 
nets off. ‘The Paris women, on the other hand, 
dress well. ‘The head and foot are equally well- 
clothed, except, of course, in the case of those 
who wear shoves with heels set in the middle, 
and who come home ‘‘tired to death” in conse- 
quence. I do not know how far the dress re- 
form may have gone in the United States, nor 
indeed am I very well posted as to the debate 
thereon except as it was carried on by Miss 
Phelps and Gail Hamilton; but if it was con- 
fined to the waist and corset, it was far from 
reaching the whole difficulty. The heel, as in 
Achilles’s case, is a vulnerable point, at least in 
Paris. The sensible Parisian woman, like the 
American, Wears a handsome beot. She als. 
dresses the head with good taste. if at au. 
Great numbers of them go about simply with 
white and invariably clean caps on, and without 
bonnets; and great numbers more, for short 
distances, go bare-headed. They have, up to 
middie life and beyond, a cheerful look, due, I 
suppose, to the variety and responsibility of oc- 
cupation which they have. I have not observed 
any intermittency in this respect, and conclude 
that Dr. E. H. Clarke’s book has not reached 
here, or has not been translated. I hope not, 
at any rate. It would be apity to see this beau- 
tiful and now peaceful city barricaded by wo- 
men apprehensive of a serious attempt to de- 
prive them of their living for any considerable 
part of the time, or compelling them to work by 
relays as they sometimes have to do in English 
factories under the short-hour system. Ru- 
mors of the book have reached here, and such 
of the women as scem alarmed I have assured, 
in broken French, that while it is a very good 
medical book, no doubt, it is a good-for-nothing 
educational book, and is about as much in the 
way as one by you or I, Mr. Editor, on Journ- 
alism and Judaism, or one by Genera! Butler on 
the Moieties and the Moralities ; or one by any- 
body else on any other two subjects not con- 
nected by any study or knowledge in the mind 

of the author. 
POLITICS, 

I can give you little or no information on the 
politics of France, Italy or England. And yet 
[think when I return to America I shall not 
hesitate to attempt (if required) to write a lead- 
eron either. I have tor many years regretted | 
that I had not studied European politics, so that 
I could presume to give information to the Bos- 
ton, or even the New York, public on all ques- 
tions, not too minute, which habitually arise. 
Having read the London papers three weeks, 
and Galignanit and the Swiss Times as many 
months, L now see that I might, years ago, by a 
training of one season, have become a valuable 
English editor for a first-class American daily. 
Nobody, of course, will ever penetrate Spanish 
politics, and there is a mystery about the Swiss 
constitution; but everything else, how plain! 
At least how plain compared to our own affairs. 
The London papers of, say Monday, give us | 
long articles on every French Crisis or impor- 
tant debate of Saturday night, and their articles 
are.of very much the same description as those 
they give on English affairs. They are grave, 


radical intent. These eating-houses, by-the- 
way, are excellent in every respect. ‘The cafés 
are not to be so well spoken of. When here on 
our first visit we had rooms and kept house in 
the Latin quarter, Rue Jaab—Hocel de Saxe, if 
you will know more particularly—had our break- 
fast at home and our dinner (at six P. M.) at 
one of these ‘‘Duvals.” The dinner seldom 
cost us more than five fracs (three of us) and it 
was as nice and perfect as could be desired, and 
included Macon wine, a very fair description, 
though I am no judge of wines. Ido not feel 
prepared to discuss the wine and becr question 
as to the good or evil effects of either beverage ; 
but I have an idea that there are questions of 
climate, custom, stomach, brain, youth, age, 
vigor, debility, political economy, personal 
obstinacy, philanthropy and non-interference, 
which must for a long time by their friction, 
centripetal and centrifugal forces, and so on, 
prevent any decisive settlement during your or 
my day. ‘This is atopic I feel not half so much 
like dogmatizing about as I did twenty years 


ago. 
GENERAL MATTERS. 

Italy is as quiet as if it had never been the 

arena of contending armies, and France is rich 

and prosperous, though of course the taxes 

must be high in both nations. Countries recover 

so rapidly! The battle-fields are ‘‘healed and 

reconciled by the sweet oblivion of flowers,” to 

quote some of Mr. DeQuincey’s rhetoric. If the 

peoples of Southern Europe are ground down 

by government expenses and standing armies, 

they live upon little or nothing, compared with 

the people of the United States. 1 will not 

bother you or myself about the superstition and 

ignorance on the one hand, or the church and art 

magnificence on the other, of these regions. 

No doubt things are improving. I had a letter 

to Mr. Marsh from Mr. Sumner, in which he 

said, ‘‘I envy you the repose and the interests 

of Italy.” And I have seen but little reference 

in ali the tributes made to the character of our 

great Senator—how grand was that of Carl 

Schurz !—to his strong solicitude for the spread 

and permanency of republican ideas in Europe. 

I have many times been struck with the uni- 
formity of his opinion as to the fitness of all 
these peoples for the freest and most flexible 
governments. ‘The French he always insisted 
were as fit for republicans as anybody. An 
established republican and democrat himself, he 
never dreamed of making exceptions, ahd even 
although he had specialties and particular ob- 
jects fur his democratic fury, he never, as far as 
I know, doubted the theory of democracy or 
dreamed thatthere were, or could be, any excep- 
tions to it. ‘This seems to me one of the chief 
glories of his character. Let me add to this 
brief reference to Mr. Sumner that all Massa- 
chusetts people whom I have met here express 
themselves as very grateful and proud that the 
State and the city of Boston honored his mem- 
ory in such a grand way. They could not have 
done less in justice to his greatness, and it is 
hard to see how in any respect they could have 
done better. 

AMERICANS. 

A more immediate topic of interest would be 
Paris as it is in May and June. But so many 
Boston and American people see this city! 
don't know whether it is now more or less full 
of strangers than it was three weeks ago. The 
hotels seem very full, and so do the endless 
places of ertertainment. ‘‘London and Paris 
are enough,” to quote again from Mr. Sumner, 
and perhaps he was right. He was very fond 
of going into the queer old bookstores and _pic- 
ture-shops, and [ met a Bostonian the other day 
to whom last year he sent a hundred frances for 
the purchase of some picture, diploma, medal, 
or other relic of old time, which he had seen in 
one of these out-of-the-way places, and re- 
proached himself with not buying at the time. 
All [ can say about the city is that it is wonder- 
fully attractive. 
it were it not that I am staying at a favorite 
place for Americans, and Boston people, especi- 
ally, where there are also temptations in doors, 
in society and language, which make it seem a 
good deal like home. I mean at Monsieur and 
Madame Feuilly-Reuth’s, No. 11 Rue de la Bien- 
faissance. They have secured a large house ad- 
joining the one now occupied by them, and will 
soon have largely increased accommodations. 
The rooms and the fare are unexceptionable 
and very reasonable as to price. We find all 
expectations fulfilled. 

PERSONALS. 

I might have sent you half a column of ‘‘per- 
sonals” from time-to-time, but have neglected 
it, and now it is too late for most of them. I 
heard from Mr. John Botume, Jr., of Baldwin, 
Botume & Co., to-day. He is in Rome, with 
Mrs. Botume and one daughter, and is going to 
visit other Italian cities, and then go to Brus- 
sels to meet other members of his family, and 
then visit Switzerland, and be home in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Pfatf, who came with him, is going 
to CarlsBad, in Austria, for a trial of the famous 
springs. Rev. Mr. Smith of Walpole is there, 
and itis my own intention to go in a week or so. 
Mr. Emerton, formerly Mayor Pierce's Seere- 
tary, and once employed on the Advertiser, I 
left on the Lake of Como two or three wecks 
ago. Mr. Adams Ayer has been enjoying him- 
self riding on the omnibus-tops, and has now 
gone to London with Mrs. Ayer to attend the 
May meetings. Mrs. J. W. Wolcott and her 
daughter are in London, and will sail for Bos- 
ton on the 9th of June. Mr. Whitney, of Cod- 
man & Shurtleff, thinks himself somewhat bet- 
ter in health, and will go to Belgium and Switz- 
erland soon. Mrs. John A. Andrew was in 
Florence in April. Mr. W. W. Warren sails 
for home the second week in June, I think, and 

believe Mr. James Schouler will be on his 
yay out here by that time. Mr. Warren was 
congratulating himself that Billerica had fur- 
nished Massachusetts a Governor. Mr. Minis- 
ter Washburne is here attending to his duties. 

ARTISTS. 

I did not see much of the American artists in 
Rome and Florence. Milmore is as enthusias- 
tic as ever, and his sailor-boy for the Boston: 
monument looks well. It seemed quite like old 
times to see in his studio the busts of Sumner, 
Phillips, Wilson and Boutwell. Mr. Gould is 
making a statue of ex-Governor Andrew for the 
Hingham monument. Margaret Foley, whom 
I knew years ago, and who was content to cut 
cameos for mary years, is full of fire and en- 
thusiasm. She makes fine medallion heads, 
and has a Fountain which Lam assured has great 
merit. I am sorry she has no rich and influen- 
tial friends. The articles of Mr. Healey in the 
New York World were in circulation in Flor- 
ence while I was there. I saw Mr. Healey and 
got the idea that he was honest in his convic- 
tions and wrote from good motives, but was, 
perhaps, laying too much stress.on the impor- 
tance of his mission, and not, perhaps,:sure 
enough of his facts. I suspect, “nay know” 
(as Mrs. Wilfer would say), that some artists 
in Florence thank him for whit he has written. 
The charge of plagiarism against Mr. Story will 
hardly hold good. ‘There is nothing like his Ey- 
erett in Italy. The Horace Mann must always 
also be regarded as an original work. Mr. J. 
W. Champney (‘‘Champ”) and Mrs. Champney, 
with their son, Edward Frere Champney, are at 
Ecouen, in this neighborhood. There are great 
shows of pictures in Paris now, among others a 
“Christ,” by Bonnat, concerning which there is 
much discussion, though not much is possible 
as to its great power and merit as a work of art. 
It is as rationalistic a Christ as Mr. Weiss or 
any other member of the Radical Club could 
desire, and I have an idea that some of the 
“conservative” members of that society had 
better buy it and set it up in Mr. Sargent’s or 
Ir. Bartol’s parlor to counteract the worship 
of Boodh, which is thought to be the latest ten- 
deney of the ‘advanced thought” of Boston.— 
Boston Journal. 
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Projects for Cheap Transportation. 
The Legislature is still floundering on the Hoo- 
sac tunnel proprictorship. .'The Boston Board 
ot Trade has been trying to help them out by 
recommending State ownership o. a line of road 





in connection with the tunnel. Then there is ; 


with good long cireumlocutory preambles, and | suggestion that the Legislature should consult 


something about former French ministries, 
ehanging Pecl, and Canning, and Palmerston 


Mr. Railroad Commissioner C. F. Adams, Jr., 


for men of corresponding rank here. ‘The | 0" te question, as he is claimed by some to be 


French paper, for aught I see, discusses polities | the best authority on questions of railroad 


a8 freely as the English paper. 
were danger of turbulent times this would be 
different. The policeman seems to be doing 


pol- 


Perliaps if there | icy in the country—which others deride and 
| ridicule. 


The legislature evidently does not 


nothing more oppressive than taking statistics | understand the subject, is conscious of its igno- 


at the omnibus-stations, or preparing to ‘go 


and threatens to smoke at the circus. 


t I seldom | 
hear of large fires here. 


The one in London in 


would hardly have been a week's wonder in 


| confused, impracticable combination, having the | House. 
February, which destroyed the Pantechnicon, | Merits of neither and the defects of all. Mr. | tion of all official records of the late war, includ- 


I should no doubt see more of 


his plan and the evidence of arrangements al- 


consultation on some weighty matter, agree to 
commend the scheme. They believe it will 
bring the great wheat-raising regions of the 
northwest nearer to Boston than to New York, 
and more than make up by the saving in dis- 
tance for the superior facilities of the older 
routes, so as to compete successfully with them, 
and reduce the rates of transportation. 





The Newspapers in Limbo. 

It looks as though some of the members of 
Congress did not like the freedom of the stric- 
tures of the newspaper press upon their sayings 
and doings, and therefore proposed to discipline 
them. This may be imaginative on our part, 
but recent action has that appearance, and we 
all judge by appearances, though we are cau- 
tioned by the old saw that we should not. Thus, 
in the Senate, Mr. Carpenter has introduced a 
bill in regard to the removal of causes from 
State to United States courts. This bill gives 
to United States courts cognizance of all civil 
suits where the amount involved exceeds in 
value $500. The bill met with no objection til} 
the eleventh section was reached, which pro- 
vides that in actions not affecting titles to real 
estate process may be served upon any corpora- 
tion or person doing business in any judicial 
district, having there an agent, in respect of the 
matter out of which the suit arises, by delivery 
of a copy to such agent. Mr. Thurman moved 
to strike out the section, and a discussien fol- 
lowed the motion to strike out, which was sup- 
ported by Messrs. Thurman, Bayard and Wad- 
leigh and opposed by Messrs. Conkling and 
Carpenter, and the motion was then rejected by 
a vote of 40 nays to 16 yeas. The next amend- 
ment was offered by Mr. Bayard, who moved to 
exclude from the operations of the section all 
suits for libel and slander, and referred to the 
fact that Washington was the headquarters for 
correspondents. Under the operations of the 
section as reported a correspondent might be 
sued in the District as the agent of the journal 
he represented, and a-judgment thus be obtained 
against the paper. Mr. Wadleigh supported the 
amendment, and said the bill was a blow at the 
liberty of the press; and, not only that, it would 
affect business men who frequently did business 
by agents in States where they did not reside. 
He spoke of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia necessarily being influenced by the party 
having control of the government, and referred 
to the injustice of laying the press of the oppo- 
sition liable to suits for criticising the party in 
power when it would be tried by juries influ- 
enced in favor of that party. This amendment 
was rejected by a vote of 33 nays to 20 yeas. 
Mr. Carpenter submitted an amendment to meet 
the objections of Mr. Wadleigh, providing that 
a copy of the process served on the agent should 
be served on the principal at any place in the 
United States. 

The true purpose of this bill was pointed out 
by Senator Wadleigh, and it is nothing less than 
to provide a convenient means of reaching pa- 
pers through the courts for libelous publications. 
Under the operation of it, it it should become a 
law, a paper on the Pacific coast, for instance, 
might be sued through its agency or correspon- 
dent in Washington, and the case must be tried 
there, and the proprietors of the paper must 
come there to make their defense. If some 
public man should conceive that a publication 
might be made the basis of a harrassing and an- 
noying suit, it would only be necessary for him 
to bring action in the District, serve process 
upon its correspondent, and prosecute the suit 
there undef all the adverse influences which 
might be brought to bear. Two or three good 
lawyers have held that the bill would make a 
correspondent of a paper even responsible for 
the editorial utterances, but this seems not to 
have been the purpose of the bill, which extends 
no further than to bring newspapers casily 
within reach. 
bill can get through the House, even if it gets 
It will be death to any 
Representative who favors it. 


through the Senate. 


to tax newspapers inordinately for transmission 
through the mails. 


cents per pound. 
should be four cents a pound!—a price wholly 
disproportionate to any other class of mail mat- 
ter. Should this amendment prevail it will, 
during the next six months, impose a tax of be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, most of which 
will be paid by less than five hundred individu- 
als and firins. 


free strictures and our efforts in behalf of the 
abolition of the franking privilege! 
Senate wants to burden us and relieve itself. 
On Wednesday it adopted an amendment to the 
postal bill authorizing the transmission of the 


postage ; and the transmission of the public docu- 
ments already ordered to be printed at not over 
twenty-five cents per volume, not to be prepaid! 
The Senators from this State had the good sense 
to vote against this proposition, which passed with 
33 yeas to 26 nays. A proposition to restore in 
full the franking privilege got 17 votes to 34 
nays. The Senate was not quite prepared to 
brave public opinion on this point. 

So, as we have indicated, the newspapers just 
now are in limbo. Whether the jailors will not 
soon become the jailees we shall see! 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Geneva Awarv.—The House, by a large 
majority, has refused to recognize the claims of 
the insurance companies for a share of this 
award. Although there is reason]{to doubt 
whether the Geneva Commissioners expected 
that such would be the result, there is a certain 
Justice in it which appeals strongly to the popu- 
lar sense of right. The companies unquestion- 
ably secured enormous profits through extra 
war risks, profits far exceeding their claims for 
losses caused by Confederate cruisers. If ad- 
mitted, their claims will absorb a large fraction 
if not the whole of the award, to the prejudice 
of private individuals who are in far more ur- 
gent need of the mon¢y. It is not probable, 
however, that the Senate will concur in this de- 
cision, for the United States distinctly received 
the money in trust, and the distribution ought 

to be decided, it is maintained, by the courts by 

due process of law, or, at least, by a tribunal 

specially appointed for the purpose. In the 

procural of the vote, Gen Butler was in hig 

most vigorous condition, giving little indication | 
of recent sickness. He knocked about and bat- 
tered his opponents in a manner never excelled 

ever by himself, and he has had much practice 

in that line. 


PERSERVATION OF THE War Recorns.—An 


for” : : aes go} Tance, and has no contidence in its judgment. | amendment to the sundry civil bill of great gen- | 
of” the fellow who draws out a friction-mateh Tike aa heot < 
j sas 


} 


It provides for beginning the publica- 


It is not to be supposed such a 


A second movement in the same direction is 
The Postmaster-General 
recommended that all newspaper mail-matter 


should be prepaid in bulk—say one and a half 
The Senate thinks the rate 


Of course, we of the newspaper 
fraternity understand this tax upon us is for our 


But the 


Congressional Record through the mail, free of 


committee of Boston merchants have examined | such a publication, and will advocate it in the 


Senate. A large mass of this documentary ma- 


ready made in Canada, and report that this is | terial was prepared under tke resolution which 
an opportunity which Boston should not let slip. | passed soon after the close of the war, but was 
Edward Atkinson and other gentlemen who are | subsequently rescinded through the influence of 
generally heard from when Bostonians are in | parties in interest. It is believed that the work 


will now go on until all of the official records 
necessary to complete the history of the war 
are preserved in print. 


Mr. Lamar or Mississippi, AGAIN. —This gen- 
tleman, whose generous remarks towards Mr. 
Sumner, on the occasion of the Congressional 
eulogies, will be remembered, has made another 
speech. He fully endorses the results of the 
war, and commends its fruits to the Southern 
people in strains of manly eloquence. He de- 
clared his belief that the interests of tte Re- 
publican party were not identified with the 
maintenance of the so-called government in 
Louisiana or of the kindred establishments in 
the Southern States. No party could endure 
the infamy and disgrace that had been brought 
upon the American name by those grotesque 
caricatures of the governmeni. The result of 
the war had been to establish the indissolubility 
of the American Union and the universality of 
freedom on the American continent; but the 
North was not satisfied with that. Congress 
had passed the reconstruction measures and had 
sunk the iron deep into the heart and soul of the 
Southern people. But the position of the South- 
ern people was that the doctrine of secession, 
the right of withdrawing from the Union, was 
extinguished and eliminated from the American 
system and no longer constituted a part of the 
elements of the American government. The 
institution of slavery, with all its incidents, was 
dead, extinct, sunk in that sea which never gives 
up its dead, and the people of the South did not 
ask for its resurrection. The enlightenee peo- 
ple of the South would not, if they could, iden- 
tify the interests of the country with an insti- 
tution which stood utterly antagonistic to all 
the elements and living force of modern civil- 
ization. They regarded the last three amend- 
ments of the constitution as inviolable and sa- 
cred as the articles that were written by their 
forefathers. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Miss Podkins iy “Bound.” 

Epiror ComMonweatti:— “Aunt Keziah, 
bound Boston,” says Jerusha, says she to me, 
one day. Whatever the child meant is more’n 
I know; but I'll be “bound” it’s some of their 
hifalutin up to them schools. Bound Boston, 
indeed! Time was when I could put out my 
finger and tell country folks that this was Bos- 
ton or that was Charlestown, lettin’ alone Dor- 
chester and Brighton, but [’ll be blessed if ’taint 
all Boston now, and no knowing where they'll 
stop; pretty soon there won't be no country 
folks to talk to; they'll all be city folks, coun- 
try and all! They've got a funny way, though, 
ot doin’ things, and to my way of thinkin’ they 
don’t better it much. 

Now there’s the Common—and *tisn’t so com- 
mon but that we're ali proud on’t—a pretty green 
spot right in the middle of this old-fashioned 
Boston, just as sacred to thousands of old eyes 
as any sacred thing we read of in the Good 
Book. ‘There ain’t a tree nor a blade of grass 
on it but what holds juices more precious’n holy 
ointment, and yet they are beginnin’ to shrink it, 
cuttin’ off a corner here and roundin’ that end 
up alittle, slippin’ off a strip this side, and kind 
ot appropriatin’ a little bit that, till [ tell you a 
man has got to keep his eyes pecled to know 
jvst how much is his; for I stick to it that that 
ere Common isn’t pertickler ground at all, and 
don’t belong to nobody in pertickler; it’s com- 
mon ground, and some on’t is mine and some 
on'tis yours. It made my heart ache the other 
day to sce ’em pickin’ away at the old soil and 
cuttin’ down them trees and sawin’ off the limbs 
for all the world as if they was nobody's nor 
nothin’, and the hackees was all grand Moguls 
and had a pertickler right to saw right and left. 

Bound Boston! They’d a great sight better 
bind in that precious Common, so that itll stand 
steady for a few years longer. 

They cut down the Paddock elms, and it’s my 
private opinion that they are a good deal like 
Artemus Ward, who swore by all that was good 
he'd give every drop of blood belongin’ to Mrs. 
Ward's relations but what we should beat in the 
great war. So they'd be willin’ to cut-off any- 
body else’s nose if it only scuck out a little too 
far tosuit’em. Whatkind of power is it they’ve 
got, anyhow? I'll bet anything the folks that 
sent ’em up there to the State House to make 
improvements—Heaven help ’em!—hadn't an 
idea of what they'd do before they come home 
to ’em agin! 

Then there’s the Old South—they’ve got a 
grudge agin that, too; the poor thing happens 
to stand on some ground they want to make 
more money on than the Lord's house is apt to 
bring in !—that may have to sink, too. But 
didn’t I want ‘to clap my hands, only them high 
and mightys ain't got so far yet as to allow it— 
poor kritters! they don’t know how much they’re 
missin’; but didn’t I want to when I heard Mr. 
Curtis say the other day up to Music Ifall, 
“The Old South Meetin’- House, long may it 
stand !” 

Now I ain’t very knowledgeous, but I guess 
[I know pretty well what me thought about it! 
Why, I never go by it but it seems as if a story 
was writ in every brick, and I guess if they 
could talk we'd find there was. IL ain't agoin’ 
to be spooney and tell what sort of stories they 
-might be, but it’s no matter what; it’s a sin and 
a shame to cart off, for so many dollars a cart- 
load, old bricks that only want tongues to preach 
better sermons than some ministers can! Bound 
Boston! They'd better clamp down this dear 
old meetin’-house till it is as firm on its founda- 
tions as ever the little house atop of Mount 
Washington was—so firm that the high winds of 
hundreds of years sha'n’t shake it—and when it 
is so “tbound,” and a few other things, like the 
old State House, then, perhaps, in some com- 
in’ time folks may come over heve to see some 
old things. What is it such crowds go to Eu- 
rope for? There must be something there to 
look at; and I'll be *‘bound” it isn’t alot of new 
houses, if they are ever so fine; nota bit on’t. 
They let their old houses stand, in old countries, 
till the ivy grows all over 'em—ivy can’t grow 
here—leastways such vines as they have, with 
their roots all clingin’ to what is so tender to 
‘em, never sayin’, ‘*Root up, there, you're a lit- 
tle too old for my use!” No; but here in this 
Boston the stores are full of shovels and spades 
that do nothin’ but tear things up generally, and 
they find pretty willin’ hands to work ’em, too. 
In Europe things are grand and old, and it’s 
pleasure to look at ’em, specially for folks that 
ain’t used to seein’ nothin’ much but piles of 
second-hand bricks round, dumped down where 
they are goin’ to build some new house or other 
out of ’em, or stumps of old trees they've cut 
down because they took a notion they was in 
the way! 

Now where them old Paddock Elms was—and 
it’s strange how they hanker after everything 
that belonged to ’’em to get it out of the way, 
diggin’ and diggin’ to find another chip—you 
might stand there till you was as brown asa 
Gipshin mummy or burnt to a blister and none 
of ’em would ever think of offerin’ you an um- 
brill to keep the hot sun off! Won't some of 
them slashees look round for rocks and hills to 
cover’em, if there’s any lett they haven’t carted 
off, if they should find by-and-bye that all these 
things had tongues, and that they'd got to stand 
a judgment on ’em! 

Bound Boston! Iguessthe poor child didn’t 
know what she was askin’ or how hard ‘twould 
be—tellin’ her this here is one side on't and that 
there t’other, when next week ’twon’t be no such 
thing, and when she come to me to help her do 
it. I was “bound” I'd tell you, Mr. Common- 
wealth, just what I thought on’t, and I haven't 
half told you, neither; but perhaps Jerusha’ll 
ask me to do some other silly thing pretty soon, 

and then I'll write some more. K. Popkiys. 

Jeune 15. 

(Mr. Editor :—I couldn't help laughing when 

the old lady asked me if I thought you would 

object to any of her strong points. She is quite 

a stickler for old things, you will see; but I 











y to adupt one plan as another, or a| eral interest has been adopted by the national | told her she might venture to send it, although, 


contrary to her solicitation, I declined to correct 
it for her. So you have it Jona fide. m. p. c.} 
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old town, by various incidental events, has 
achieved a fame which is a part of the renown of 
the nation. 
years, teeming with important vicissitudes, 
have passed into the oblivion of by-gone days 


owner. 
of the General Theological Library of Boston, 


tion of Mr. Webster’s books. 
f municipalities of the Commonwealth; and 


1 ey ey eee * re kobe m : : 
have ‘‘come and gone,” having fought the great directly in front of the ancient burial-ground. 


| **Faded, alas! 








Although of unambitious pretensions, this good | the last occasion of its occupancy by its famous | knell of those departed days to which distance 
The Rev. Luther Farnham, Secretary | undoubtedly lends a veil of charming enchant- 
; ment—for of all the days of terror and tyranny 
More than two hundred and thirty in his book on the “Libraries of Boston and | encountered in this popular vale of tears school- 
Vicinity,” has given, Iam informed, a descrip- | days take the lead. Sundry long unthought-ot 
. ; 7 : ys} But the spot that | pathetic phrases came trooping back, dilapi- 
since it was legally incorporated into the family | is most interesting to the visitor is the tomb of dated stragglers, to act as pall-bearers to the 
Vv ight ve : 3 Webster, a little to the northwest of the house, | ‘*days that are no more.” 
seven or eight generations of human beings} on the brow of a small hill near the marsh, and} are the fond hopes cherished in childhood?” 


Thus: ‘Where 


like leaves of the wildwood. 


ments of mortality for the spiritual garments 
of the world beyond the grave. For, like Adam, 
with the experiences and achievements of nine 
hundred and thirty years, and Methusaleh with 
the cares of nine hundred and sixty-nine upon 
his hoary head, they died at last like the ‘rest of 
mankind.” ‘Toward those who make up the 
great host of ‘‘the departed” [ suppose I ought 
to adopt the principle of the sententious Latin 
maxim, De mortuis nil nis? onum. 

THE SUMMER HOME OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Apart from the interest that may attach to 
Marshfield that would afford pleasing thoughts 
to the general reader, it has for me a personal 


gin of the upland, is a spot on which a party of 
pilgrims from Plymouth erected a churel in the 
very earliest period of the colony; and here is 
|the ancient burial-ground. It is quiet and se- 
cure against change, and not far from my house. 
To this spot I shall be taken not many years 
hence, and those loved ones whose spirits have 
gone before to another world will be gathered 
around me.” Thus wrote Daniel Webster in a 
private letter to President Fillmore, on the 13th 
of November, 1851; about one year before his 
own death on the morning of October 24th, 
1852. As you etand here a deep feeling of 
reverence pervades you, for within a few feet 
of you is the embalmed body of the eminent 


charm that no distance can climinate from my dead; but the great heart no longer pulsates 
heart or affections; no lapse of time can alien- which animated many occasions of historic 
ate; for to me it is the place of my birth and my | Mete; which “beat high and warm” when the 
early home. Home! There is only one other | great “kings of commerce” and the ‘*merchant 
word in the English language dearer to every princes” of Boston sat down to heavily-laden 
genuine soul than the word home! Mother | t#bles, upon whose cloth were the rarest aad 
and home, in all conditions of life, are tender | Tichest dishes. Near the tomb, in a little yard 
words. They will touch the feelings of the where «are other family tombstones, stands 
criminal whose heart is inky black with the |# littke monument with a remarkable inscrip- 
miseries of wrong-doing, and cause him, for the | Von written by Mr. Webster’s own hand. You 
moment, to yearn to be set back at the junction ponder it well. It is an assurance of his faith 
of the ‘two roads.” in God and his son Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
‘*Be it ever so humble, men. If Socrates, or his most eminent disci- 
There's no place like home.” ple, Plato, had lived in the time of Christ they 
The illustrious citizen of Marshfield whose | Could have penned nothing more sublime. 1 
cosmopolitan fame has penetrated every “nook | ive it as follows, verbatim et literatim :— 
and corner” where civilization is revered, and DANIEL WEBSTER. 
who has added largely to the renown of. his Born January 38, nt Seong 
place of residence, has adverted on more than “Lord. TI ee — 24, 1852. es 
ove occasion to his deep attachment to the piace froin: ol siti 1 lp Thou mine unbelief.” | 
of his birth. Daniel Webster loved his early s BUSS PHICAL  AFRUMERE, especially that 
home, even if it was unpretentious and ac- drawn from the vastness of the universe in 
customed to the privations that are the neces- comparison with the apparent insignificance of 
sary concomitants of penury. Many of the this globe, has sometimes shaken my reason 
greatest men have been of humble origin, and for the faith which is in me; bat my heart has 
none but fools will be ashamed of their circum- | “Ys assured and redssured me that the gos- 
stances of birth if integrity and respectability " of Jesus Christ must be a Divine reality. 
were cherished by their ancestry. Vice-Presi- ie Sermon on the Mount cannot be a mere 
dent Wilson often refers ‘with a just pride to his human production. This belief enters into the 
early struggles; and the late lamented Horace | ¥°TY depth of ny eee The whole his- 
Grecley was born in the midst of rural tuil and “ _, Po eee ra is littl ae 
privation, to which he alluded in the hours of} : ee yazed on this little monument which 
his eminence and industry with tender words. |! SU Shines upon all day long, I have re- 


But Daniel Webster shall speak out of his own called those memorable words, full of music, 
coeds which he spoke in his masterly address on 
ec aeons 


bs b ror Hi > 17, 1825. > hayins * 

“It is only shallow-minded pretenders who reed ~~ 0 Mg ns dicateey Ps hg the 

. bee . * soe . M 1CT-SU ; { -) by ~ se 

either make distinguished origin 2 matter of se te uheet ihe Re fake si sd ins: Let ‘a 

personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of | sslinet Hot of th weet ‘ld it 5 d 2 ti ae 

Th > bet | at) ie f ( d pe 

personal reproach. ‘Taunt and scoffing at the die Vin sae une RRA net it + eee 

e.° “¢ . . i er 3 t ay s . 

bumble condition of carly life affect nobody in Le Web rah i faithful bi th ea ee 

Ps . . evosters a yi vi gy ‘ rive 

America but those who are foolish cnough to ike Sosire ebclak Wis hawiak ape. oT ia 
‘ A . § es 2s § i é +) “58 

indulge in them, and they are generally suf- |): Sepia acta nip alinoe yaaa mt aes 

ase : ‘ his last will, which may be of interest :— 

ticiently punished by public rebuke. It did not pegs = Ai 
’ ’ : : 3 I wish to be buried without the least show 
happen to me to be born ina log-cabin, but my 6p cstentation, but: in. a mensee secmectial + 
D : stentatic a me . aeL: 

elder brothers and sisters were born in a log-|)) iohbors, whose kindness “ea hye ; 4 

sabin, raised among the snow-drifts of New prirees to ale idininess of eulan gpa - " ve 

Hampshire at a period so early that when the | | wr, Acne Svs bash 


battle of life and laid aside, at last, the habili- | “At Marshfield, on my own land, on the mar- Leaving around but the dark shades of death.” 


}**Sad hour of parting, too quickly come!” 
| Cheerful little gems to store away in the youth- 
'ful mind for future contemplation, were they 
|not? Afterwards, in the low-browed hall on 
| Mason street, Mr. Zerrahn taught us a little 
| morceau belonging to the same sunny sister- 
hood, about parting. ‘The bare announcement of 
the page upon which that song was printed was 
sufficient to shroud the room in twilight gloom, 
and it always seemed to lack something; it was 
impossible for us to give it the proper degree 
of sleepy langour; and I used to sit and wonder, 
school-girl fashion, what we needed to render 
that song a success; now I know; Cincinnati 
has cleared the mystery; the only thing needed 
to sing that song in style is a sufficient quantity 
of delicate, amber-hued lager. It makes one 
so deliciously dreamy, so tearfully disposed, so 
subtlely sentimental, so everything demanded 
by that particular song on parting. I believe 
it is of German parentage. 

This is truly an unpardonable digression, but 
George MacDonald is to blame. I have been 
reading his famous (?) trilogy, ‘Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,” **Seaboard Parish,” etc., 
and, unfortunately, Lam imitative. The classes 
were left singing **Gently falls the dews of eve.” 
Well, they are through now, and criticisms 
are in order. ‘The singing was uniformly good, 
and it was difficult to characterize either school 
as best, as there was quite a diversity in age and 
numbers. ‘The song was rendered with a quick 
staccato movement decidedly snappish; the 
tones were smooth and full; the dtminuendos 
aud crescendos admirably graded; and one 
school added finely to the effect of their singing 
by giving the final ‘Away! away! away!” ina 
diminishing pianissimo—a decided improve- 
ment upon the usual whooping style. The key- 
note was given on the piano or violin, but the 
singing was without instrumental accompani- 
ment; only in one instance, however, was there 
a perceptible ‘falling below the pitch.” Two 
defects were quite pronounced: the mouth was 
not sufficiently opened to project the tones, and 
the pronunciation was inelegant; for example, 
the word fragrance was broadly pronounced 
fragruance ; and this illustrates one of the great 
deficiencies of the Western schools, so far as I 
know them—there seems to be a total want of 
nicety, of finish, an ignoring of the artistic and 
polished, of which this western life stands sadly 
in need, and which must come through the 
schools or not at all. 

The music in the lower grades of the schools 
is claimed to be ahead of anything in’ the 
country—a broad claim, but composedly urged. 
And this excellence, I am told, is due in a great 
measure to Mr. Mason, at present connected 
with the Boston schools, who, when in charge 
of the music here, early insisted that music 
should be taught scientifically from the begin- 





smoke first rose from its rude chimney and a ‘esau prosperity 1 offer sincere prayers to 
curled over its frozen hills there was no similar rk 20th day of October, 1862, thé gates of tie 
evidence of a white man’s habitation between ce é eae : : 

it and the sett'em nts on the rivers of Canada.” late residence were thrown wide that all who 

And then this distinguished statesman, further 
on, says :— 

“T carry my children to it to teach them the 
hardships endured by the generations which 
have gone before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the carly 
affections and the touching narratives and inci- 
dents, which mingle with all [ know of this 
primitive family abode.” 

! greater than those periods 


upon that majestic form. The coffin was placed 
upon the lawn in front of the mansion-house, 
and a rich autumn sun poured down upon it the 
full light of day. A concourse of more than 


slowly around the bier, each pausing for an in- 
stant to take the last look of that gracious figure 
which was arrayed for burial in the same well- 
known dress that he had always worn.” ‘*Within 
the house, crowded in every part, a religious 
service was conducted according to the primi- 
tive inanner ot New England, in presence of 
the relatives and immediate friends. ‘The coffin 
was then borne on the shoulders of six of the 
neighboring farmers who had asked the privi- 
lege of carrying te his last home him whom they 
had so loved and honored.” 


Noble utterances! 
of transcendent eloquence and soul-stirring pa- 
triotism which burst forth from his lips when 
his voice echoeil through the corridors of the 
national capitol as he battled the specious decla- 
rations of the s ibtle Carolinian, and mitigating 
the later tergiversations in the much-lamented 
Tth-of-March speech. And in the same spirit, 
so beautifully expressed by Mr. Webster, do I 
love Marshfield, my early home; and when I 
was obliged to seek quietude from the incessant 
cares and demands of an active life, three years 
ago, I looked with longing eyes toward home 
as a storm-tossed mariner looks forward to the 
desired port of destination and safety and the 
felicities of his own family circle. 

THE 


letter to a close, regretting that Lhave not space 
to record more about the closing scenes of Mr. 
Webster's life, and the funeral ceremonics, which 


friend—the Rev. E. Alden, Jr., of this town— 
who, as Mr. Seward once said of the late Presi- 
dent Lineoln, is the best man I ever knew. 
“When the messenger of death was waiting at 
the bedside of the dying Sir Walter Scott, the 
great poet called his son-in-law Lockhart to him, 
and in whispered speech enjoined upon him to 


ATTRACTIONS OF PrOWN. 
Marshificld has, perhaps, three distinguishing 


features: first, as being the home of some of 


And “accordingly, at noon on Friday, | 


wished might come to look for the last time | 


ten thousand filled the grounds, and passed | 


But [ must bring this already too-extended | 


were conducted by my much-loved pastor and | 


ground.” 


eration; 


the early settlers of the colony and their place 
of burial; second, as being the country resort 
of the statesman Webster; and third, as being 
quite an attractive summer resort to those who 
love the scashore and the fresh easterly breezes. 
As you skirt along in a southeasterly line on 
the Duxbury and Cohasset railroad, through 
Scituate and Marshfield, nothing of special 
notice causes the wonder of the traveller. The 
twin sister of Captain’s Hill in Duxbury—what 
is commonly and traditionally called “Pelegraph 
Hill”—looms upon the sigit from the south part 
of the town, and from its summit vou can gaze 
far into the dim vista of the interior, or peer 
over the watery deep far out from terra firma. 
STAGE-COACH AND RAIL-CAR, 

Till within a few years that “relic of barba- 
rism”—the stage-coach—rumbled into town at 
six o'clock every night, freighted with passen- 
gers from Cohasset. But the foaming steeds 
and ‘galled jades” no longer gallop over the 


restless humanity, for the “iron horse” snorts 
over the rails with tireless speed. I remember 
that when [was a roguish boy, perambulating 
these ancient thoroughfares, there were some 
men who were atraid that a railroad would be 
made across their farms; but the inarticulate 
summons of the great ‘Reaper whose name is 
Death,” long since called them from earthly 
scenes; but the gigantic wave of improvement 
and investigation has marched on from triumph 
to triumph, from one bloodless field of victory 
to another, and will still continue its resistless 
current regardless of opposition. But the rail- 
road is an established fact, and the tax of a few 
mills per dollar on the million that the town is 
valued at is but a slight tribute by this genera- 
tion tothe next. The town owns $75,000 worth 
of the capital stock, and although the propor- 
tionate part of the dividend on the earnings of 
the road for the past year is only a few hundred 
dollars, and the interest on the capital is several 
thousand, yet no man ought to grudgingly con- 
tribute his mite to what in the lapse of time will 
be one of the great elements in making Marsh- 
field a favorable compeer of other towns whose 
site is nearer Boston and more commercially 
advantageous. Itis, in my opinion, a big hum- 
bug to croak about this slight taxation. Where 
is the town’s public spirit? Where the philan- 
thropy? Where the love of advancement? No 
man should expect the full pay for his toil in 
his generation! What have the past ages done 

forus? Education in the South will be a debtor 
to the liberality of George Peabody to the end 

of time! Many a man has given his life for the 

good of mankind; and who ought not to be 

willing to temporarily sacrifice a trifle for a 

blessing which cannot fail to be, after every man 

now in Marshfield has gone where there are no 

railroads, a matter of profit, convenience and 

pride? Away with such parsimoniousness! 

Horace Mann, in his baccalaureate address be- 

fore the graduating class of Antioch college in 

1859, relates an incident from the old Latin 

authors which runs like this: One C. Flavius | 
Fimbria stabbed Q. Scaevola at the funeral of | 
Marius. But Scaevola recovered of his stab- 

bing; whereupon the assassin commenced a 

prosecution against him in the Roman courts, 

because he did not die of his wounds. To make 

the cases parallel we must expect a prosecution 

against the railroad for not having died in its | 
incipient stages when strenuously opposed. So | 
much for the railroad. 
INDUSTRIES AND LOCALITIES. 


| 


ulation of two thousand in round numbers, and | 
something like five hundred voters. It is prin- | 
cipally a farming locality, although other in- | 
dustries are by no means neglected. It has | 
also an agricultural society which, I believe, is | 


has given to farming, doubtless, a considerable 
impetus. But, as I have already hinted, the | 
three distinctive characteristics are—the ances: | 
tral associations; the features of Mr. Webster's 
farm and tomb; and the watering facilities at 
“Brant Rock.” Iwill not give you a history 
of our ancestry in this ar@ele, but simply ad- 
vert to the “Oid Winslow House and_ burial- 
This latter place, from my earliest 
recollection, has inspired my profoundest ven- 
and, as I have walked among the 


dusty highway with their heavy burdens of! It is looked upon as a paradise because the sal- 


‘ Ic! 18) of the educational pyramid, and don't like to be | pa 
in a decently-prosperous’ condition, and which | found guilty of bowing down to images of wood | 8°?°: 


be a good man; nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” And so 


would [ say to every young man who may have | 


talents to rival even a Webster, or a Cicero, or 
a Mirabeau, or a Lord Chatham, with silvery- 
tongued cloquence, **Be a good man,” and let 
the “‘yreatness,” as the world counts greatness, 
take care of itself! 
From Cincinnati, 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Cincinnati, June 6, 1874. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL MUSIC, 

“Boston is the schoolmaster’s paradise,” said 
a distinguished school official, not many days 


ago; and I find this the general opinion of that 


state, “like candies, consuming themselves in 
lighting others,” as Bulwer touchingly remarks. 


aries are, as a rule, higher, and because, having 
once obtained a position, the incumbent can pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way unmolested by 
polifies, examinations, book-houses or matri- 
mony. Ilere it is quite otherwise; cither of the 
above abominations may litt its little hatchet and 
deprive the pedagogic victim of his official head 
in as short a time as it requires ‘Billy boy's” 
wife to concoct a cherry-pic. One soon learns to 
‘be as wise as a serpent and harmless aaa dove.” 
Examinations are terrors, too, to the uninitiated, 
who do not know that the men who sit on high, 
! looking as wise as Minerva’s owl while they 
| propound learned questions, could not answer 
one of them if their lives were the cost of fail- 
ure. If the examination is satisfactory certifi- 
cates are issued for one, two, or three, years, 
as the case may be, at the expiration of which 
time a reéxamination in the branches to be 
taught is the condition of a renewal of certifi- 
cate. The general outlines of English and} 
American literature are required at the first ex- | 
amination to secure the progress and culture 
of the teacher outside of the routine work of the 
school-room; the entire works of a selected 
author are prescribed for each succeeding ex- 
}amination, thus securing a breadth of culture 
and range of reading that, as a general thing, 
teachers sadly need. 

Now, in the cool, sequestered vales of school- 
life in Boston the teacher is spared all this 
literary drudgery; is not kept on the cternal 
qui vive of progress; is allowed, if so it please 
him, to carry out the precept of the sage in 
“Candide”: ‘Let us work without reasoning; 
itis the only means of rendering life support- 
able”; and he is not, moreover, required to see 
himself 

“Check'd like a bondman, all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conned by heart 
To cast into his teeth.” 


| 
| 


much-undervalued fraternity who sit in dreary | 


ning. U fancy that Boston must be slowly 
creeping towards an equality with Cincinnati in 
| this respect, since music is, and has been for 
some few years past, taught upon a scientific 
basis from the lowest primary to the highest 
| grammar grade. ‘Timicly [mentioned this fact, 
| and another still more compromising—that there 
is not a City possessing a set of passable schools 
that does not claim to have the best music in the 
‘country. It is a harmless vanity, however, 
| producing good results, and is a confirmation of 
j Arthur Helps’ opinion of the good of vanity. 

Ile says: “Vanity is the only thing that kecps 
;most men’s tempers tolerably sweet;” and L 
| know that this musical vanity is a wonderful 

school-room sweetener. By-and-bye somebody 
| will come along and tell us what a tine element 
}of peace and domestic happiness mendacity 


| possesses, and that it should be cultivated and 


| encouraged in the rising generation. 


| 
| 
| 


| LITERARY. 

| Anew poetic star has peeped modestly above 
j the literary horizon of the Queen City—not a 
meteor of the Byronic order, or a comet with 
}an endless tail of the Millerian stamp, but an 
| unpretentious little fellow, with a pure, steady 
}light refreshing to behold, who some day may 
jrival the brilliancy of Sirius. Before me are 
| the advance sheets of a little volume of poems 
| from the press of Carleton & Co. of New York, 
entitled **Northern Ballads,” by Edward L. An- 
) derson, a Cincinnatian. The volume contains 
| nine poems upon themes selected from northern 
legendary lore, and treated with a simplicity of | 


style and melody of versitication in vivid con- | 
| trast to the inflated rhetoric and erratic metres 
| popularly supposed, now-a-days, to be unnis- 
takable indications of genius. Somebody has 
said that ‘poetry, like beauty, has in itself all 
the decoration it requires,” and Mr. Anderson, 
either consciously or unconsciously, animated 
by this belief, has given a few specimens of un- 
decorated poetry in the highest degree encour- 
aging and promising. Certainly the Ballads” 
contain no immortal longings; no yearnings af- 
ter the unattainable; no wish to be transplanted 
into a sphere of wsthetic freedom; no sentimen- 
tal or psychological conundrums; no grand sol- 
itary souls suffering from misconception and 
pining for a sister soul; no mysterious mysti- 
cism, incomprehensible, therefore great; no 
Swinburne- Rosetti sensuousity ; no flights to re- 
gions where angels have never explored; no 
bombastic apostrophes — all these and much 
more of the trash forming the stock-in-trade of 
the modern versilicr are wanting in the “Bal- 
lads,” and this want is one of their attractions. 
The first poem is the legend that Wagner has 
told in immortal strains of music of the nameless 
knight who did battle for the fair Elsa; rescued 
her from the avaricious Telramonde; made her 
his bride; and lived happily until Elsa insisted 
upon knowing her lord’s name :— 
“One day they walked the river-side, 
The nameless knight and she. 
‘Here first I saw thy shallop ride 
Upon the smooth Rhine’s quict tide ; 
Since all these years I’ve been thy bride, 
And thou unknown to me.’ 
**¢T am the son of Percival, 
Who found the Holy Grail, 
And with my sire I guard the hall 
To see that harm may not befall 
The saered relic. And they call 
Me Lohengrin. Farewell!” 
Lohengrin’s appearance upon the scene is 
thus musically described :— 
“Bat hark! Far up the winding Rhine 
I heard a bugle-note; 
The dying rays reflected shine 
From glittering shield of silver pine, 
Where, spreading forth th battle-sign, 
Appears a dainty boat. « 
“Drawing the boat ky ropes of gold, 
There swims a swan, snow-white ; 
And to the breeze its wings unfold 
Like sails; and so the course controlled, 
The boat is on the waters rolled, 
And safely bears a knight. 
**A silver shield is on his breast; 
With gems his sword-hilt beams ; 
The peacock-feather in his crest 
His royal lineage doth attest; 
And covering low his purple vest 
Ilis hair all golden gleams.” 





This delightful state of repose seems paradis- 
aical to the harrassed victims of this restless, 
struggling Western lif, although in close prox- | 
imity to this opinion stands another, I find, not 
quite so complimentary, conveying the idea that | 
this paradise is, however, a rather prosy, stand- 

still kind of a place. 
The schools of Boston are not regarded as | 
having the fresh, sparkling go-aheadativeness | 
characteristic of schools here, and the teach- 

ers are, as a rule, supposed to be an amiable 
set of beautifully-preserved pedagogic fossils, 





| 
who stand grinding away from year-to-year at | 
the old scholastic mill until the grinding be- | 
This town has an industrious and frugal pop- | comes automatic, and who dread a new de- | weeping. 


parture as they do cremation. 
nust be a fals treuthe, for I, who am | 
se native there, | 
And to the manner born,” | 

have been taught to regard Boston as the apex |, 


and stone. | 
SINGING IN THE 
Last week I was invited to attend a competi- 
tive exercise in singing between the four A | 
classes of the intermediate schools, correspond- | 


CINCINNATI SCHOOLS, | 


ing to the highest grade in the Boston grammar | 
schools. Each class has been under the in: | 
struction of a different music teacher, of Ger- | 
man nationality, with but one. exception. <A 


Surely, this not then all hope is past. 


[he merman leaves the sea to find his Mar- 


| offers grace ;” Margaret kneels before the altar. 


pleasant spirit of emulation seemed to animate | 


A pathetic little narrative is ‘‘Margaret,” who, 


(lured by the merman’s song and the treasures | warm interest in the 
of the sea, ‘‘plunges into the brine,” and lives | 


“Tn coral grotto ‘neath the sea, | 
A prattling child upon her knee.” 
And there she dwelt | 
‘Until the time she heard the sound 
Of Christmas-bells. But at the stroke 
The charm that bound her rudely broke. 
She longed to see her friend once more; 
To smell the flowers, to walk the fields, 
To stand within the chapel-dvoor.” 
She returns to earth, leaving her merman | 
Ife will call her thrice; if she comes | 


“Three days have passed; she comes not yet; 
The lowest caves call ‘Margaret!’ ” 
The next situation evinces dramatic instinct. 


“He stands beside the chapel-door.” 
The voice of the priest ‘calls to repentance: 





“The blessed cup is in her hand; 

Ifer mind on thoughts of Heaven employed. 
The merman calls :— 
Oh, Guthe, come!" 


Can reach her now. Again he calls! 


And ‘Guthe!’ echo back the walls. 


| four years of age. 


new capacity. It relates humorously the death 
of the old cook in the convent of Esrom and 
the advent of @ new one, who made the old 
monks anything but pious, endeavoring to mould 
them into his own image. 
“The Swan-Wife” is the story of Sten, the~ 
hunter, pleasantly told. 
“The Elfin-Queen” is a fine example of the 
melody of Mr. Anderson’s poetry. ‘*Harold,” 
wandering torth, meets the ‘Elfin-Quecn.” 
“Ife leaves the steed to wander free 

Beneath the darksome forest tree; 

And by the lady now he stands; 

She stretches forth her lily hands 

To welcome him, as one most dear, 

And leads him to the cif-mount near. 

Within the space is all alight 

From myriad gem-lamps shining bright; 

The pillars stand of shining gold, 

Reflecting lights a thousand fold; 

Harmonious sounds of music low 

Like zephyrs in the forest flow ; 

And happy knigiits and ladies fair 

In untold numbers standing near.” 





Harold wakes as from a trance; finds himself 
lying alone on a hill; hastens home; learns 
that he has been gone a year, and that his dear 
love is his rival’s bride. 
The concluding poem, **The Doomed Man,” 
sounds too much like Longfellow’s ‘*Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” opening— 
“It was the schooner Hesperus 
That sailed the wintry sea, 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 
To bear him company”; 
while the ‘‘Doomed Man” begins :— 
“It is the good ship Hildebrand 
That sails the stormy sca; 
But her course doth stand away from land, 
No danger ean there be.” 
This similarity may be accidental, as the in- 
cidents of the two poems are entirely different, 
and after this first stanza have only a resem- 
blance in meter. EB. We He 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Rhode Island Assembly is. stiil trying to 
geta Senator. Burnside leads. 

hk. A. H. Allen, the edaeator, commences the 
Sawin Academy, at Sherborn, on the 16th of 
September next. He is a good person with 
whoim to entrust one’s boys. 

The pew proprietors of the Old South church 
held a meeting Friday and voted to sell the old 
mecting-house under the recent act of the Leg- 
islature. The proeceds of the sale are to bey 
devoted to paying for a new church, chapel and 
parsonage. 

The Public Park Commission have had two 
a in ail of the project of a public 
park. Though the ideas advanced were varied 
and often incongruous, the commissioners nev- 
ertheless got good hints, which will serve their 
own judgment in time. 

There was an illustration of what is sometimes 
termed the fitn «ss of things in the selection of 
Josiah Quincy to preside at Music Hall celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, last Wednesday evening. His very pres- 
ence was a benediction and a psalm. 

Wednesday being the ninety-ninth anniver- 
sary of the gallant struggle of the little band of 
patriots under Prescott, Warren and Putnam 
against the red-coated regulars on the historic 
hill over across the Charles, was quite gener- 
ally observed by the citizens of that district, as 
well as of the city proper, as a holiday, and there 
was a partial suspension of business. 

The fear of a veto killed, on Saturday, the 
secoud currency bill in the House. Of the 
representatives who voted in favor of the bill 
only cighteen came from the section north of 
Maryland and cast of the Ohio river. New 
England voted solid against it. Ten of the 
Pennsylvania delegation voted aflirmatively. 
Of the 146 negative votes, 74, or over one-half, 
are Democrats. 

The committee of the City Council on Public 
Buildings has awarded premiums for the four 
best designs fora Latin and English High school 
building as follows: First premium of $1000 to 
Carl Fehmer; second premium of S300 to S. 
IF. Thayer; third premium of 600 to Ware & Van 
Brunt; fourth premium of 3400 to Sturgis & 
Brigham. Either set is most creditable to the 
architects as works of positive art. 

The services of Mr. William Doogue, the 
florist, have been secured by the School Com- 
mittee of this city to arrange the floral display 
at the coming festival of the school-ehildren. 
One item of the contract is for seventeen hun- 
| dred hand-bouquets, and Music Hail will also be 
profusely adorned with hanging-baskets, choice 
pot-plants, ete. His taste was seen to marked 
advantage at the city’s eulogy of Sumner. 

Boston has printed in very handsome form 
| (by Rockwell & Churchill, the city printers) a 
Sumner Memorial, containing the action of the 
city government, the proceedings of the meet- 
ing at Faneuil Hall, the funeral, and the memo- 
rial services, including of course theeulogy by 
Senator Schurz. It is embellished by a helios 
type copy of Warren's photograph of the de- 
ceased, which is not so successfal in represent- 
ing the best look of the Senator, giving, as it 
does, a jaded and worn-out look. Allen's pho- 
tograph, taken in October last, just before the 
Senator left for Washington, like Milmore’s 
bust, is to be the historic picture of Summer. 

At the commencement of the PRmnpton norg 
mal school, Virginia, Dr. Ruffner, State Super- 
intendent of instruction, 2 Southe® man, an 
ex-rebel and a Democrat, but an eAlightened, 
eandid and honorable gentleman, was intro- 
duced by Gen. Armstrong as the foremost 
patron of education in the South. In response 
Dr. Ruffner said: ‘*The General judges me 
rather according to my wishes than my merits. 
I have learned to do some things, however, that 
I never expected to do, and one of those things 
is to love Gen. Howard.” Here Gen. Howard 
stepped forward and offered his hand, which 
was grasped with great warmth and cordiality 
by Dr. Ruffner amid the deafening applause of 
the spectators. 

The Aldermen have refused to concur in the 
order of the Common Council appropriating 
$3500 for open-air band concerts during the 
summer. The arguments used against the 
order were that the city had no right to spend 
money in that way, and that the moral effect of 
open-air concerts was bad. What matter? Ex- 
cellent band concerts are given at the Parker- 
Memorial, Sunday evenings, with comfortable 
seats, cool temperature, agreeably-colored walls, 
neat programmes, and polite attendants—and all 
for ouly twenty-five cents! Who will hereafter 
boast of the cheap music of Europe, and ‘*won- 
derwhy” the same cannot be had in this country ? 
And yetsome artists and music-lovers sniff their 
lelicate noses, and say such cheapness is **not 
in accord with their position’! Lots of snobs 
about all the time! 

James Miller McKim, whose name is promi- 
nently identified with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, died on Saturday morning at his resi- 
dence, Llewellyn Park, Orange county, N.Y. 
Mr. McKim was a native of Carlisle county, 
Penn., and having graduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege entered the Presbyterian ministry, in which 
he was a zealous pastor for several years. — Iis 
advancement of the anti- 
slavery movement caused him to resign his 
position that he might devote all his time to this 
work. Ilis labors commenced as a lecturer, 





jand afterward he occupied the position of Cor- 


responding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
Slavery Society. After emancipation he still 
continued his efforts in behalf of the negro, and 
took a prominent part in the organization of the 
American Freedmen’s Aid Society. Ife was in 
strumental in establishing the Nafion newspa- 
per, of New York, and, in the belief that it was 
to be an organ of the freedmen, induced the 
late Major George L. Stearns to invest largely in 
that enterprise—a deception by its managers that 
Stearns never forgave. Mr. Melim was sixty- 
At the funeral addresses 
were made by William Lloyd Garrison, Lucre- 
tia Mott and Rev. Dr. Furness. 

On Wednesday next the new Boston summer 
watering-place, “Oricnt Heights,” will be dedi- 


cated by a visit of friends for examination and 
a dinner in the café just erected in the center of 
the elevated property. 
» | prised it Mr. F. V. Bulfinch offered some verses 
for the occasion somewhat of this purport :— 

ss Breed’s hill smiles blandly on Breed’s isle to-day, 
No earthly sound | As Boston men their ‘‘Boston linds” survey a 
lier older, crooked ways here finding new Z 


She still is humbled to the ground, Standpoints of prospect fur the enamored view. 


We should not be sur- 


For State street here must cross our inner bay 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
women who achieved so much tor the world. 


From “Old Marshfield.” “This place is holy ground.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
MarsuFietp, Mass., June 13, 1874. 
THE TOWN. 


American city of large size. There ane oad — pipe, oF Gov. a or Mr. A. W./ ing the Confederate archives. The subject 
of books on all sidea—new and second-hand |e ard’s, if we could have them, would be at} was brought up in the military committee, and 
and I have seen here in Paris the strongest indi- | least consistent and intelligible, drawn by dis- | all the members of the committee agreed to the 
flee Yet Dae eee our friends of | interested persons thoroughly at home with the | project. Adjutant-General Townsend, who hap- 
Cincinnati are about to ocned vlad j Subject matter, and seeking only the public! pened to be present, also earnestly supported 
nalism an estate of the realm. ‘They build little paSee whe Paneer res Bee ae 5 Peels See oomaitiee 
chapels or shrines at the corners ot the Parisian | Boston's latest project for cheap transporta- | reported the following section to the House, 
shoct a tigabac ate ee places | tion from the West is brought forward by Mr. | and it was adopted unanimously: ‘To enable 
cele ait thas nase Miu 2 ~ Seger tor the | sie: a Canadian gentleman, who explains | the Secretary of War to begin the publication 
mhieaiekaen that the Dominion government has under con- | of the records of the war of the rebellion, both 

At the Duval and the Fixed-Price Restau- tract a line of railway from Georgian Bay on] of the Union and the Confederate armies, the 
gree poet oe aentens dinners for | the east side of Lake Huron, by the way of} sum of fifteen thousand dollars shall be appro- 
pecs ieeaueanie une tac eee Ottawa, to Montreal, and that only three hun- | priated; and the Secretary of War is hereby di- 
cut up into the shape of letters of the elmer dred thousand do!lars is needed from Boston to | rected to have copied for the public priuter all 
A, B, C, ete., which may, for aught I know, be | ™ke a connection with the Vermont system of reports, letters, telegrams and general orders 
a —— plan of education, or, on the | Toads, and bring the western produce to Boston | not hitherto copied or printed, and properly ar- 
piace e “* coipiving soe panics sgt ed = ge between two hundred and three hun- |} range the same in their chronological order.” 
es shorter than any now in use. A! Senator Logan has expressed much interest in 
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| both teachers and pupils, but nothing indicating t : 
envious rivalry was visible. ‘The two songs se- | i safely through the trial passed, High street, extended, takes the road to Lynn, 
lected for the test ish — eg difficult or oa ee va ogg ta ge le — home ‘Nothing like leather” being words to win! 
hicks ‘re well adapte »xhibi > coral grotto, "neath the foau ; 
classical, but were well adapted to exhibit the ais tlaes on ae ’ Our breezes and our boundaries benign 
training of the pupils. Of the first selection, ee ae eee Settle the question now, as here we din 
“The ; ra ly : 3 att! ne, See . : oe eo ss Sayers 
‘The sun is down, I know absolutely nothing, Sympathy is with the poor, lonely merman, | ‘Phat though th’ State House stays the other side, 
but the second, ‘‘Gently falls the dews of eve,” | condemned to take care of the baby and sing ae : : Pei * 
{ co ) Oe oie : Our sea-girt precinct fits th’ incoming tide. 
isan old frienJ. As the first notes fell upon his sorrowful lullaby to the music of the sea: — Fer sesashiith het l-wi tf, 
= 7” ee s shy ore » oad-w rey , ay: 

my ear a thousand old school reminiscences |  « «Though thy mother dear hath left thee; Tt os ed a ~ : pide leben jase play ; 
were startled into life. Once more I seemed to | Of fies love and.care bereft thia- : ‘ ‘i oe a soap ry right of way; 
: sit in the beautiful hall of the dear old Hancock, | : : thik ; SOS Waarl Sue wereker will, of cunrec, 
It is not specially | and sing ‘Gently falls the dews of eve,” to the em, Or ay iocews Bring in the iron-ship*and iron-hotse. 
trod the bleak shores of the North American | *" imposing structure, but a — of —_ — | sparkling «accompaniment that rang out under She may come . The stores and factories that yet shall be— 

tinent ttily situated on M country residence, with ample verandahs and | ¢he nervous touch of Mr. Bruce, while Master Upon the morrow. The sea-side cottages our faith can see— 
continent, pretty situa n assachusetts Luthern windows. The avenue leading to the} Allen sat by enthroned, smiling proudly upon The hill-side homes of ease and graded street— 
bay, whose ceaseless waves beat and wash its | house is abundantly shaded on cither side by | jjs «mg girls,” to whom he was the “highest, Shall show that Boston Harbor harbors no de- 
rugged cliffé and echo their roaring notes, 
which are heard, despite the triumphs of the 


To meeton Orient Heights the sunburst’s ray ; 


THE WEBTSER MANSION. 

Driving in a southeasterly direction from the 

south part of the town, as you reach the sum- 

About twenty-five miles in a southeasterly | mit of the hill beyond “Uncle” Dwelley Baker's, 

direction from the great metropolis of New you see in the valley below, on the left of the 

Eagland, and fifteen northwest from the historic | road, prettily encircled with choice ornamental 
spot where the intrepid Puritan Pilgrims first | trees, the Webster mansion. 





*« ‘Come, my Guthe, do not grieve me; 
Hasten back, to never leave me. 
Sleep, my child, 
She may be near thee; 
Guthe, come, 
If thou canst hear me!’” 


The “Convent Cook” presents the devil in a 


beautiful trees, and in front is a greensward | 4nd most human, too,” and casting occasional feat. 
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of ducks and geese used to be seen, make UP | Jittle girls to whom he was a terror by day and North and by East: for so shall C von bic 
dreaded old boreas, at the peaceful hearthstones | the special features about the place. Within |g haunting memory by night. The melody of Profit with Pets a pte Gaewt ek oe 
of its well-to-do-inhabitants, lies the somewhat | the mansion is the valuable library of choice | another song learned from the same little blue And room for grander grasp by her expanding 
staid and materialistic township of Marshfield. ! works, which is in a similar state as it was OR" book sounded through my memory like the hands! ¥. Vs Be 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Hewins & Hollis tempt their customers by of- 
fering a superior kind of shirts and drawers, 
both at retail and wholesale. 

Brown’s Brigade Band will give a grand in- 
strumental concert at the Parker-Memorial to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. 

The Eastern railroad will begin Sunday trains 
from Boston to Lynn and Salem, Sunday, June 
2ist. For fuil particulars see advertisement. 

The Nursery, for July, as the children will 
be delighted to hear, is now ready. It can be 
had at 36 Bromfield street. John L. Shorey, 
publisher. 

The annual Rose and Fruit exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society will take 
place on June 22d and 23d, and promises to be 
very attractive. 

Hurd & Houghton, in their announcement of 
the July Atlantic, present a very rich variety. 
There is no lack of matter to suit all tastes. 
Read the advertisement and then judge. a 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer a large 
lot of linen suitings at twelve and one-half cents, 
which cost thirty-five cents to import. Now is 
the time to prepare for the coming ‘thot spell.” 

Mr. C. C. Holbrook is continuing his great 
closing-out sale, and offering particular bargains 
to ladies in laces, trimmings, handkerchiefs, 
jackets, shawls, etc., etc.—a brilliant and en- 
ticing display. 

Andrew C. Mudge has direct from Paris an 
elegant variety of gray laces, fancy sashes, 
gloves, scarfs, etc., to say nothing of the ‘‘Ma- 
rie Antoinettes” and lace jackets. ‘These will 
be opened on Monday. 

John H. Pray, Sons & Co. unroll before their 
patrons China and Japan mattings for summer 
comfort, and ask them to come and sclect for 
themselves at the lowest possible prices. Now 
is the time to have a clean and cheery summer 
house. 

Macullar,; Williams & Parker are determined 
to keep up to the very advanced wants of their 
customers, and, besides their articles for general 
clothing, have also a large assortment of furnish- 
ing goods, consisting of underwear, half-hose, 
neckties. Aliso white and fancy shirts. Here 
is the place to be clothed. 

Chandler & Co. have just opened their entire 
importation of real Llama sacques, shawls, ete. 
Now, ladies, go and see these rich and beautiful 
styles. They are so charmingly tasteful and 
unique. Whisper in the ear of your husband 
or papa that they will be offered at unusually 
low prices. Who can resist? 

Lee & Shepard have now ready “Lord of 
Ilimseclf,” a novel, brim full of sketches of Ken- 
tucky life. If half the newspaper critics say of 
it be true it is a nut full of meat. They call it 
“vivid,” “splendid,” ‘‘thoroughly interesting,” 
and the like. If so, it must be just the book 
to read on the sea-shore or among the moun- 
tains. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have nearly ready a new 
Church Music book which will contain fine col- 
lections of hymns and tunes. This enterprising 
firm have also popular collections of Organ Mu- 
sic, for pipe organs, which are of such variety as 
will suit all, from the fervent, popular Methodist 
congregation, to the most cultivated and select 
choir ot our aristocratic churches. 

The summer furniture of the Wakefield Rat- 
tan Co. is not only elegant and durable, but it 
is cheap for the service rendered. The Com- 
pany have removed to commodious rooms on 
Canal and Friend strects (as indicated by their 
advertisement elsewhere), and are now ready 
to furnish seaside cottages, mountain villas, and 
city and country houses, with their desirable 
goods. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks have just opened 
an entire new line of ladies’ and misses’ printed 
calico percale waists and white waists, and 
misses’ and children’s white suits. Now is the 
time for the misses, just before going into the 
country, to secure suits trimmed in nice style re- 
markably low. ‘Do, mamma, buy me one of 
these, and other needed articles of dress, before 
I go on my vacation!” 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Mr. Carl Rosa has returned to London from 
Germany. 
Nilsson sang recently at Sims Reeves’s benefit 
in London. 
Rubinstein has written an opera on the sub- 


Berlin 

James Anthony Froude is one of about fifty 
priests and deacons of the English church who 
have relinquished holy orders within the past 
year or two. 

Hon. Henry L. Pierce has secured the reten- 
tion of the ‘postoflice appropriation for Boston 
until the question of enlargement is settled, 
rather than have it carried into the Treasury at 
the end of the fiscal year, the 30th inst. 

The committee on the Sumner Memorial held 
a meeting Tuesday. It has not urged subscrip- 
tions to the fand in the face of benevolent con- 
tributions to objects of immediate necessity that 
have ealled so urgently upon the good-will of 
the community. But now tLey have resolved to 
take up the work of the memorial and push it 
to its completion. After considerable discus- 
sion the committee resolved to abandon the 
original project of a monumental structure and 
recommend to the public the erection of a statue 
of the great Senator, at an expense of about 
$50,000, 

Many pleasant people went over to Europe in 
the ‘Olympus,” on Wednesday, among them 
Licut. Wm. Paul, and his sister, Mary Paul, 
children of our well-known fellow-citizen, Jo- 
seph F. Paul, the latter to remain for study 
with another brother, J. Frank Paul, while the 
Licutenant returns at once; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
D. Jordan and daughter; Nelson Varley and 
Therese Liebe, the musicians, who will return 
in the fall, man and wite; Daniel D. Kelly, the | 
irrepressible shipbuilder and Democrat; Misses 
Lizzie B. and Fannie S. Langford, the private 
teachers, nieces of Mr. John and Elizabeth HL. 
Botume; Prot. Bochet, the French teacher; 
John R. Tall, the architect, and others. 
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SOME SOCIAL TOPICS. 


} 


Qacen Victoria lately refused to receive ata 
“drawing-room” a lady who, having been di- 
voreed from her first husband, still living, has 
married again; and this though her introducer 
was a duchess. 

Mrs. Sartoris has cordially invited all her 
bridesmaids to visit her at her home in England, 
and there is some probability that her invitation 
will be accepted in one or two instances. Her 
home is a few miles trom Southampton, and al- 
most opposite the beautitul Isle of Wight. Her 
husband has a fine steam-yacht now building on 
the Clyde, in which he, his wife, and a party of 
American friends will make a cruisein August. 

The wite-beating practices which have long 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Robert C. Winthrop has been named for ora- 
tor at the centennial on Bunker Hill, next June. 

Mr. Richard Frothingham is to deliver the 
Fourth-of-July oration before the city govern- 
ment and citizens of Boston. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. were the successful bid- 
ders for the publication of the illustrations of 
the official Patent Office Gazette, employing the 
heliotype process. ‘They will exhibit the pro- 
cess, in detail, at the September Mechanics 
Exhibition. 

Edmund Yates’s new story of American so- 
ciety, ‘‘A Dangerous Game,” is published to- 
day by William F. Gill & Co. The advance 
orders indicate that the sale of the book will far 
exceed that of any other of the author’s works 
published in America. 

Mr. William C. Howells, father of William 
D. Howells, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, has 
been appointed consul to Quebec, and will soon 
assume the duties of his new office. _ This place 
was formerly held by Joshua R. Giddings, whose 
ocal editor at Ashtabula, Ohio, Mr. Howells 
was. 

Mr. Fields asks: ‘‘Is it not amazing that since 
1854 there has not graduated from any Ameri- 
can college a man who has yet made any great 
mark either as a lawyer, an orator, a statesman, 
a poet, a preacher, an essayist, or an historian fy 
How about Phillips Brooks, Francis E. Abbott, 
John Fiske, Clarence King, Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., William D. Howells, Charles D. 
Warner, and numerous others ? 

The author of ‘‘Mose Evans” (reviewed else- 
where) is Rev. William M. Baker, who was 
born in Washington, D. C., in 1825, graduated 
at Princetown, was a Presbyterian pastor in 
Galveston and Austin, Tex., from 1850 to 1865, 
and carried his church through the rebellion, in 
unbroken connection with the general assembly 
at the North, to a presbytery of which it now 
gives its. name. His experiences in those 
troublous times, only so far modified as to im- 
part dramatic power, are embodied in ‘Inside: 
a Chronicle of Secession,” which has consider- 
able, though crude, power, and hits hardest the 
northern residents in the South. _Mr. Baker is 
now over a Presbyterian church in South Bos- 
ton. Although he has contributed for years to 
the various religious journals and magazines of 
the country, he has always made his literary la- 
bors incidental and subordinate to his pastoral 
duties. Of his other writings, ‘“The New Tim- 
othy” will chiefly be remembered; it sketches 
the odd phases of ministerial and social life in 
the rude frontier settlements of the Southwest, 
and the experiences by which the young pastor 
was taught the tact of becoming ‘‘all things to 
all men.” 





"MUSIC NOTES. 


The organ recital by Mr. Whitney, at Con- 
servatory Hall, on Saturday, presented a second 
programme of Handel selections. The overture 
to “Samson” and an air and chorus from “Jucas 
Macceabeus,” were followed by the lovely ‘*Mu- 
sette from Organ Concerto No. 6,” the solemn 
measures of the “Dead March” in “Saul,” and 
the stately double chorus from ‘Samson,” 
“Fixed in his everlasting seat.” 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

A concert by pupils of the Conservatory was 
given at Bumstead Hall on Thursday of last 
week. The programme presented a baker's 
dozen of fine selections, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, both solo and concerted, and a bright little 
performer appeared at the piano whose name 
and piece were not printed on the list. Among 
the songs an aria from Trovatore, the beautiful 
“'Tacea la notte,” was given with pleasing effect 
by Miss Lillian Norton. A Mendelssohn over- 
ture, *‘Die Hebriden,” arranged for eight hands, 
was nicely played by Misses Payson, Thompson} 
Cushing and Chadwick; and the first movement 
of the Beethoven Trio in B-flat was given by 
Miss Florence N. Nason and Messrs. Allen and 
Siick. Miss M. L. Davis also played a brace 
of Schuman pieces, one of which was the lovely 
and intricate ‘‘Abendmusik.” The list concluded 
with an “Impromptu in A-flat,” by Chopin, 
played by Mr. D. &. Blanpied. 





FASHION FANCIES. 


The few warm days that heralded still more 
oppressive ones in the future will soon drive the 
numerous members of the McFlimsey family to 
the various summer resorts, and they are now on 
the qui vive, intent on purchasing all the fancy 
nicknacks for the adornment of their persons. 
Let us first consider the suits and fabrics for 
travelling purposes. 

SUITS. 

Suits of gray still rage as much as ever, and 
the materials are mohair, debege and _ batiste 
cloths. In these costumes the Isolena polonaise 
is peculiarly novel and effective. The front and 
sides of this garment are perfectly plain, having 
all the fullness at the back, and may be trimmed 
with yak or linen laces to match the shade of 
the fabrics. ‘This pattern is well adapted to the 
materials from which travelling costumes are 
made. ‘The skirts are drawn tightly around the 
form and fastened at the back. 

THE FANS OF THE PERIOD. 

The most recent importations in fans indicate 
a noticeable change in style of ornamentation. 
The new cupid fans are very much in favor, and 
the figures are chiefly painted in pearl color, 
mauve and white, upon black satin, thus render- 
ing them very effective. Some of these repre- 
sent cupids catching birds or shooting them with 
arrows. Others portray love-scenes in ‘*Faust,” 
painted in high colors, clandestine meetings of 
lovers upon the banks of ‘Bonnie Doon,” or 
strolling musicians, with their bagpipes, seated 
upon the slopes of the furze-clad hills in the 
land of Burns. Then there are flying figures, 
with gauzy rings, surrounded by silvery halos 
of misty clouds, representing wood-nymphs, 
graces, and like loveliness. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Iligh-topped Spanish combs, composed of tor- 
toise-shell or garnet or jet, surmounted by large 
balls, are the correct head ornaments for dress 
occasions just now. 

Cable-link necklaces, from which are sus- 
pended monogram lockets and anchors, com- 
posed of tortoise-shell, are in great favor among 
the créme dela creme. New Swiss jewelry, re- 
cently imported from Spa, is made by an artis- 
tic enamelling upon wood, and is found in ail 
the gorgeous and delicate colors. These jewels 
resemble decorated china ware; beautiful moss 
roses, lovely ivy-vines, daisies, pansies, violets, 
clusters of forget-me-nots, and like delicate 
blossoms, were wrought upon. these ornaments 
in their natural colors, with the most charming 
effect. These will no doubt become very sty]- 
ish for young ladies and misses. Chatelaines 
of jet and tortoise-shell are destined to super- 
sede the silver and oxide ones of last season. 
Roman pearl ear-balls of all sizes and in tintings 
to match the new dress goods, with large ball 
beads around the neck to correspond, are quite 
the things for Miss McFlimsey to wear at the 
watering-places this summer. A new ornament 
for the neck is called the Brittany collarette. 
This is composed of black velvet ribbon, crossed 

in various forms, falling low over the corsage in 





been a peculiar discredit to the lower classes of 
English society have at last been brought be- 
fore Parliament with a demand for legislative 
correction, It is proposed to use the ‘*cat” as 
a punishment to this class of offenders. The 
great difficulty in convicting wife-beaters is in 
the fact that the wives generally refuse to testify 
against them, and do their utmost to shield them 
from punishment, 

‘The celebration of the Queen's birthday was 
duly observed in London on the 30th ult. There 
was the usual ceremony of the trooping of the 
colors at the Horse Guards, and the customary 
demonstrations of loyalty. The judges in the 
several courts wore their crimson robes and 
full-dress wigs, the chiefs of the respective 
courts having, in addition, the gold chains or 
collars which constitute the insignia of their 
high ottices. ‘The Queen's counsel also appear- 
ed in their full-botiom wigs. 

The death of J. Carter Brown, of the great 
house of Brown & Ives, is more than an ordi- 
nary social event. He was avery large capital- 
ist and manufacturer, and the senior partner of 
the oldest business firm in the United States— 
the house having been formed during the eigh- 
teenth century, and before the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war. He was born in Rhode 
Island in 1797, and finished his education at 
Brown University, an institution which was 
founded by his grandfather, and which has al- 
ways been liberally aided by the founder's de- 
scendants, Mr. Brown lived at Providence in 
the winter mofths and at Newport during the 
summer. In his house at Providence there is 
a large and valuable library, containing many 

rare books and prints, the collection of works 
on American history being especially complete. 
He was married late in life, and leaves a wife 
and three children. 
extremely regular habits, and was a great walker. 
Until his last illness he was as brisk and clear- 
minded as a man thirty-five years old. 


which he graddaily sank and died. 


other went under. 


Mr. Brown was a man of | New York. 


Three | in addition to their exquisite color, have the 
weeks ago he was attacked by pneumonia, under | very spirit and poetical essence of flowers; 
The house | anda reclining figure, realistic and strong. 
he represented was the rival of the Spragues, | Hunt exhibits.a charming little picture, ‘‘Sum- 
but was always sound and prudent in manage- | mer;” a bit of a garden, with fresh spring grass, 
ment, and hence stood like a rock when the /a delicate Persian lilac bending over a pathway, 


front, and is fastened at the back by a clasp. 
| These are spangled with coins, stars, leaves and 
} small flowers, composed of silver, steel or gilt, 
according to taste. The fine fleur are said to 
[have adopted them. Although it is predicted 
| by some that the long lace scarf will soon be 
jruled out of the fashionable toilet, we see no 
{indications of its decline for street wear, nor 
| does anything yet appear to take its place in 
| case of its demise. 
| Florida hats have again appeared upon the 
| stage, for travelling purposes, and with very 
little change in shape or ornamentation, except 
| that some very romantically-inclined young la- 
| dies will persist in rolling up the left side of the 
| brim and adorning the fastening with a thistle- 
/blossom. Black silk and cashmere costumes 
| are profusely trimmed with Jace, and so literally 
| bespangled with cut-glass beads as to give the 
wearer a most dazzling appearance when worn 
in the bright sunlight or strong gas-light. These 
are the most stylish suits for street wear now 
in existence. Coral strawberries and raspber- 
ries are very novel and unique ear-ornaments 
displayed recently by some of our Gotham 
belles. We hope they are not so tart as many 
of the Jersey berries. Lined parasols are now 
among the things that were and are not. The 
only ones of the kind seen are carried entirely 
by those who defy the decrees of the fickle god- 
dess. FLogence Kimpatu. 


{ 





ART NOTES. 
FINE PICTURES. 
There are, says the Worcester Palladium, 
some remarkable pictures at the gallery of Doll 
& Richards, in Boston, painted by La Farge, of 








deautiful and subtle color—views near Newport, 
; one lovely as a sea-shell; some flowers, which, 


Mr. 


They comprise two landscapes of 


few strokes of dainty undergrowth, and a dark 
cedar lending the element of strength to a scene 
of rare delicacy and real spring tenderness and 
beauty. Mr. Hunt has just painted a landscape 
of great power, representing ‘Sunset, on Charles 
River.” It has much of the atmospheric qual- 
ity of his Florida pictures of last year, joined 
to a successful rendering of the blue sky of a 
clear New England day, over whose declining 
sun a magnificent cloud is passing. The pic- 
ture is spoken of as having the fujJness and vigor 
of a Tintoretto. It is glowing with color and 
trembling with life. 
MR. SUMNER’S HOME. 

The article upon the home of the late Senator 
Sumner, which we reprint in another column, 


was written at the special request of Col. For- 
ney, and published in the Philadelphia Press in 
September, 1871. Mr. Sumner pronounced it 
absolutely accurate, and ‘‘Perley,” of the Bos- 
ton Journal, who referred to it in complimen- 
tary terms in one of his recent ‘‘Waits,” de- 
clared that, familiar as he was with the house, 
he was unable to find a single mistake in the 
description. _With the addition of ‘Ellen's 
Isle,” by a colored artist, and possibly one or 
two other pictures, it presents the rooms as 
they were at the time of Mr. Sumner’s death. 
It is a revelation of Mr. Sumner’s taste and 
sentiment in his method of arranging and group- 
ing works of art, and it has additional interest 
in connection with the pictures of the ‘‘Sumner 
bequest,” now on exhibition, many of which it 
describes. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

Among the drawings lately on exhibition at 
the Horticultural Hall which received an honor- 


able mention were a series of architectural plans 
of a country house, the original work of Miss 
Cora M. Howes, a young lady of this city. 
These, says the Globe, were the only architectu- 
ral drawings made by a lady that were exhibited, 
and the fact that they were made under very 
discouraging circumstances — admittance hav- 
ing been refused to ladies to the architectural 
class at the Institute of Technology—makes 
the recognition of merit of more than ordinary 
value. 

IN GENERAL. ‘ 
Mr. Probasco, the rich art-patron of Cincin- 
nati, purposes establishing a gallery of arts and 
sciences which shall make Cincinnati the art- 
center of the Middle States. Several wealthy 
citizens will coéperate with him, and the city 
will probably aid by giving land, and perhaps 
by erecting the building. Mr. Probasco will 
give his own private collection, which is one of 
the most valuable in the country. 
Of Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the freshly 
budded artist, of whom our London correspond- 
ent speaks this week, it is said: She is the 
daughter, we believe, of an English clergyman. 
She has heretofore stood well, but not preémi- 
nent, among her artistically inclined country- 
women, and, a few weeks since, she painted and 
sold for £100, to a Manchester manufacturer, a 
picture entitled ‘Calling the Roll after an En- 
gagement, Crimea.” The owner suffered it to 
be sent to the Royal Academy exhibition, and 
shortly after the galleries were opened Miss 
‘Thompson found herself famous. Some of her 
glory was reflected upon the Manchester patron, 
who was straightway offered £600 for his bar- 
gain. It is said to be hard to get a good sight 
at the picture, owing to the crowd which always 
surrounds it. It represents a muster of fvot- 
guards after an action. A wounded sergeant 
calls the roll, while the men stand in an irregu- 
lar rank, some of them wounded, all of them 
thoughtful. The drawing and composition are 
described as wonderfully life-like, and the mas- 
tery of detail is the more remarkable as it comes 
from the hand of a woman who can never have 
seen anything more like active service than a 
skirmish drill in Hyde Park. Since she has 
sold the copyright for engraving her work for 
£1000, and has already received several com- 
missions, including one from the Queen herself, 
she is no doubt partly reconciled to the moder- 
ate price received in the first instance. 





OUT-OF-TOWN NOTES. 
DISAPPOINTMENTS., 


years ago, I expressed a hope one morning that 
it might not rain that afternoon—a plan having 


tions of the parents, which added not a little to 
“Because, if it 
As 


my enjoyment of country life. 
rains [ shall be disappointed,” I continued. 


at the house, said, in a grave, significant tone, 

partially in reply, partially to herself, ‘I have 

thought there could be but one real disappoint- 

ment in life.” I well knew to what she refer- 

red; she had had a promise of marriage, and 

had realized the “slip between the cup and lip” 

to its fullest extent. Poor thing! I was sorry 

for her, and yet I could but smile inwardly at a 

disappointment of that character. It seemed to 

me then, and I have never fully lost the im- 

pression, that such disappointment, in many 

cases, at least, might be less fearful in the end 

than the consummation of one’s hopes. 

Whether or not my feeling of levity on that 

occasion (I did not manifest it outwardly) has 

been laid up in reserve against me for retribu- 

tion I cannot positively say, but of one thing 

I'm certain—a rare, a bitter, a humiliating dis- 

appointment has been meted out to me. It oc- 

cured the day after ‘ Decoration.” Looking 

out that day upon the procession of flowers, in 

my head was concocted the project of going 

with a friend to Mount Auburn the next day to 

see the decorations. My friend was from the 

country, and I was particularly desirous of af- 

fording her a gratification. ‘But you can't get 

in without a ticket from a proprictor,” said one. 

“The Transcript has announced that foot peo- 

ple will be admitted to-morrow,” said another. 

But I thought best to have a ticket to fall back 

upon in case the admittance should not be gen- 

eral, so I spoke of the matter to a friend whom 

I believed to be aproprietor. He proved not to 

be, but took the trouble to inquire about the 

regulations, and promised, if possible, to pro- 

cure me a ticket. In due time it came, early 

next morning; it was previously sent to my 

fricnd by an especial messenger from a city edi- 

tor; it read on the face, “Admit J. G. (or to 

that effect) and her friends, with one vehicle” ; 

it was signed by the secretary of the corpor- 

ation. Friends! So I could take as many 

friends as I wished; all the more, of course, as 

I did not propose to take ina horse. L imme- 

diately began to give invitations, but, like those 

of old, they all began to make excuses. Not 

the same excuses of the old time, marriage, and 

the purchase of oxen and land, but equally ex- 

cuses. And, unlike the master of the ancient 
feast, I did not choose te compel people, but soon 

desisted. I congratulate them sincerely. But I 

will not anticipate. 

The ticket had a large red letter, H, on either 
side. What can that be for? Then I read at 
length on the reverse side, ‘‘This ticket does not 
admit people on Sundays and holidays.” ‘That 
was explicit enough, surely; but I presumed it 
could not be applicable in this case, especially 
since the announcement in the Transcript. 

llowever, I would be sure. I took the ticket 
along with me to church. I was there in sea- 
sonto hear from the sermon what was food for 
thought; to the effect that we belong to aunity, 
a circle in the universe, and no matter from 
whence we came, or by what road, whether over 
the king's highway or the trail of the beasts of 
the forest, provided we have reached a point, an 
elevation, from which to realize our belongings, 
our dignity as a part of the great whole. But 
though the sermon was so grand, so consoling, 
I never for a moment forgot my ticket of which 
I was so proud, notwithstanding my misgivings. 
I partially desire to display the ticket with the 
bright letter on either side; partially wish to be 
assured that it is just right; so I make a raid, 
first upon a gentleman who is a member of the 
city government, thinking he will know. He 
had also previously conferred on me a great fa- 
vor. But he absolutely knows nothing about 
Mount Auburnaffairs. Too grave a subject for 
him to be interested in, and he will not detain 
me even by looking at it!) The next person I 
attack is a banker. Surely he will know. He 
looked at the ticket, guessed it must be right, 
but confesses he does nct know, and refers me 
to Mr. So-and-so, an editor, who passes along 
just at that moment. ‘‘He will know all about 
it.” So I thrust the ticket intohis hand. ‘Oh, 
yes,” said he, ‘‘that will admit you; and that 
one vehicle means the horse-car.” (I confess 
I was incredulous upon that point.) He further 
told me that by taking a certain car I could get 
a transfer from this to the Mount Auburn car, 
and thus save the walk from Park street to Bow- 
doin square. 

So the matter was settled; and at the appoint- 
ed hour my friend and I were on the way. But 
we waited nearly a half-hour on the corner for 
the specified car. The conductor offered us a 
transfer to Cambridge, to South Boston, to East 
Boston, but did not know anything about a 
Mount Auburn car. Sq we had to walk from 
Park street. It was very warm, the way 
seemed long, and I began to doubt whether we 
could find the car-station—even whether there 
was such a car, as the conductor of the other 
knew nothing about it. I even began question- 
ing in my own mind whether that editor had not 
attempted to “fool me,” as the children say. 
Editors don’t like to be questioned, I argued 
mentally; they expect you to read their papers 
and recollect every item they have ever printed. 
However, I was so tired I ventured to question 
a fellow-traveller: ‘‘Go right on round the cor- 
ner and any one will show you the way.” At 





two young fruit-trees in blossom near by, some 


the corner a policeman directed us, but called 


looked at us. 
No, that is not the reason; it is because—we are 


the great red letter so conspicuous. 
do you suppose he thought we got that horse 
ticket? Perhaps he thought we stole it. 
you believe that proprietor thought we procured 
it in some underhand way? He did not seem 
to know either the editor or my wealthy friend 
whose names I mentioned as endorsers. 
not speak of the intimate relations the latter 
held with the Vice-President. 
have been without avail; we are already sus- 
pected, and that would have rendered us more 
80. 
I will never be buried in that ground as long as 
I live! 
it I will resist. 
be sewed in a sack and thrown into the Atlan- 
tic—what a magnificent burial-place the ocean 
is !—I will be left on the Roman Campagna first, 
a prey to jackalls; or on the Persian ‘Tower of 
Silence,” for the eagles! 
While teaching school in the country, many | buried in that exclusive place! 


been arranged for a visit to the home of one of | me. I began tolook uponthe subject, if ngt more 
my pupils living in a remote part of the district. | philosophically, at least more practically. 
And I will confess I never declined the invita- | fellow, the gate-keeper, had simply done his 
duty, ‘‘under oath,” perhaps. 
Whata pity Gen. Grant did not know about him. 
He was a young man. 
make, to be educated as a prospective—too late 
I uttered these words a lady, who was visiting | for the present needs—but after a financial edu- 
cation, as a prospective candidate for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. No chance for Sanborn 
contracts with 
country is not without hope after all the short- 
comings of dignitaries. 
compensations in store for me. 
car passed the college grounds, the very oak 
from which I once gathered a whirl of leaves 
reviving pleasant memories. 
a cherished memento, together with a sprig of 
holly and some juniper cones, now hang over a 
picture of Charles Sumner. 
a long bridge. 
of the salt sea that was borne on the breeze, oh! 
how delicious! 
that shore don't build up a high fence to keep 
the sight and the life-giving odor from. such 
poor waifs of the world as ride in horse-cars ! 
At home I find a friend whom I had supposed, 
with sorrow, to have been disgusted and estranged 
by my outlawries. 
ment was all of my own imagination. 

me the If on my ticket stood for hotel. 
insist it stands for horse, and he is too polite to 
contradict me. 
needs of all the discipline of life is impressed 
upon me with new force. 
flicted, to be disciplined, to be taken-down in 
our pride, if we only profit by it; and 1 have 
learned that whenever I again go to any place 
on a horse-ticket it will be necessary to take a 
horse along with me, though perhaps it be a saw- 
horse, or even such an one as that with which 
the Greeks immortalized Troy. 


after us, saying, rather deliberately, ‘‘You can’t 
get in”—I thought he was about to say, “‘into 
the car, it will be so fall,” but it was not that— 
‘into the cemetery.” I actually interrupted him 
now with, ‘‘But we have a ticket.” ‘Oh, well,” 
he replied, ‘‘if you have got a ticket you are all 
right.” Verily, here was a man that actually 
knew, and if I had showed him the ticket he 
probably would have given us all necessary in- 
formation. But we did not stop. Even after 
that the question did once occur to me, ‘*What 


able?” ‘Oh, I will entreat the gate-keeper; I 
will give him the name of mv friend who sent 
me the ticket, who is one of the wealthiest gen- 
tlemen in Boston. He is also the friend of the 
Vice-President of the United States. I will 
also tell him of the editor who said it was cor- 
rect; and surely we shall not be thrust out.” 
This reverie I dismissed as senseless, but it 
proved a presentiment. We were refused ad- 
mittance, and on what grounds? Not the rea- 
son specified on the back of the ticket; I think 
that was not mentioned; but because our ticket 
was a horse-ticket. So that was the meaning of 
the great H. on either side, I argued to myself, 
and to the gate-keeper urged, ‘‘You surely. will 
not refuse us on that account? Is it possible 
we can not go in after coming all this long way, 
with this ticket from Mr. So-and-so, and the as- 
surances of Mr. Editor So-and-so that it would 
admit us! It isshameful!” But the keeper was 
inexorable. We could not walk in with a horse- 
ticket, and we walked on. We spoke to two 
gentlemen, one of whom was a proprietor, ques- 
tioning them if it was possible that we must be 
refused, and why? The latter admitted that it 
was even so, anl it was by reason of an absurd 


all 
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FOURTH OF JULY! 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION 


Of the Fourth of July, will be held in 


HARMONY GROVE, 


South Framingham, at 11.30 A.M., at which there 
will be 


Addresses, Music, Songs, Refreshments, 
and a Social Reunion of the friends of Suffrage from 
arts of the State accessible by railroads. 
URSION TRAIN will leave Boston for the grove 
Additional trains at 11 A. M. and 1.30 
Return Trains at 5.30 P. M. 
have also beey granted upon 
in Framingham, so as to a 
Southern, Western an 
Distinguished speakers have been invited, whose 
names will be announced next week. 
Let all triends of Ex 
to this Celebration. 
pleasure and of profitable conference. 
grove, Where the Massachusetts Abolitionists declar- 
ed their allegiance to the Higher Law, let us renew 
our vows to Universal Liberty, and animate each 
other to more efficient and practical effort. 
Woman Suffrage Clubs are especially invited to 
send numerous representatives, and thus to become 
uainted with each other. 
xcursion tickets are for sale at the office of the 
Woman's Journal—price 9 cents, which includes rail- 
road fares both ways and admission to the grove. 
The Hall in Framingham has been engaged in case 
8f rain, and there will be no postponement under 
any circumstances, 
COME ONE! 





Northern Massachusetts. 





Let it 


COME ALL !! 


On behalf of Ex, Com., 


janl3 


JULIA WARD Howe, 
MkS. ISAAC AMES, 

Mrs. A. A. FELLows, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 


CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 


ABBY W. May, 
SusIE C. VoGL, 
MARIA F. WALLING, 
Katie T. Woops, 
LUCY STONE. 


M. Reduced fares 
all railroads terminating 
ccommodate the friends in 


jual Rights for Women gather 
be an occasion both of 
In this cool 





regulation in itself unaecountable. He’ said 
that he would lend us his ticket if he were not 
so far from home, but he did not offer to walk 
through with us, and then leave us to ourselves. 
It is probable he thought we should need the 
protection of a ticket until we came out. The 
minister, Mr. Weiss, was not wholly right this 
morning. It may make no difference whence 
you come, or over what road, but it does make a 
difference in the treatment you receive on what 
sort of a ticket you travel. 

My friend and I walked on. What else could 
we do? I think she cared but little about it; 
she had no particular interest in burial-places 
or monumental stones ; living subjects interested 
her more. But with me it was different. I 
always had agreat regard for stones in gencral, 
for towers in particular. I always wanted to 
live upin atower. Ihad seen this one on Mount 
Auburn from afar, and had wanted to get near 
it; to be seated within its shadow, at least. I 
had hopes to do so this day, with book and writ- 
ing materials in hand, for we had provided our- 
selves with both, in case we got weary of talk- 
ing with each other as we wandered. I will 
confess I was angry with that gate-keeper. 
My friend tried to calm me by saying ‘‘He was 
simply obeying rules, not having sense enough 
to know when a rule might with justice be sus- 
pended.” I persisted, we are refused because 
we are old, are ugly-looking, unfashionably 
dressed. She stared at me for a moment, as if 
to assure herself for the first time whether I had 
spoken the truth with regard to myself. It 
was something she never thought of previously. 
She quietly answered, ‘‘No, I don't think that 
was the reason. Seems to me the fellow scarce 
He only looked at the ticket. 


I looked at the ticket again, and 
Where 


not horses.” 


Do 


I did 


I saw it would 


But I will have my revenge another way : 


No, never. If any one should attempt 
I will be cremated first; I will 


Sure I will never be 


COMPENSATIONS. 
But my friend's indifference began te tell upon 


The 
He was faithful. 


What a subject he would 


officers so inexorable. The 


There were also other 
Returning, the 
Those oak leaves, 

We also crossed 
It was at full tide, and the odor 


I wonder thut the proprietor of 


But, happily, the estrange- 
He told 

But I 
Another compensation: our 


It is good to be af- 


JANE GREEN. 








FINE FURNISHING GOODS—THE PALACE, 





FINE CLOTUING—a speciality at THE PALACE. 





The Best CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST. It can be 


obtained at THE PALACE, 





THE ONLY REALLY RELIABLE PLACE to get STYL- 
Ist MILLINERY is at R. IL. WADLEIGUI’S, 285 Wash- 
ington street. 





OpD PIECES OF FURNITURE made to order, and 
repairing the most dificult properly treated at STE- 
VENS'S, 601 Washington street. (4) 





CHILDREN’S 
NOBBY SAILOR SUITS, 
$5, 86, $7, 8, BY, $10, $12 & S11, 
AT THE “EAGLE,” 


jeé WASHINGTON STREET, COR. OF ESSEX. 3t 





WE Don’t Know half the time what we are emok- 
ing, but all who purchase the Key Wrest CIGARS of 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co.,18 and 20 Milk street, are sure 
they are enjoying a cigar equal in quality to those of 
ILAVANA, at a much lower price. 





JOUN AND ROBERT DUNSTER export their fine old 
LONDON Pock GIy, and it is bottled in America 
by JAMES DINGLEY & Co., who are the sole agents. 
It is the very best article of Gin to be obtained, a .d is 
sold by all grocers and druggists. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 





FoR A COMFORTABLE DINNER OR A MODEST LUNCH 
the best place is at ENGELHARDT’s Restaurant and 
Caté, 19 and 21 Hawley street, near Milk street. The 
rooms are the most elegant inthe city. Every article 
served Is of the best quality, and the cooking cannot 
be excelled. Prices moderate. Table d’hote from 
12 to3. Private dining-rooms in the second story. 





PURE WINES FOR INVALIDS.—We have on hand a 
large veriety of PURE WINES for the recovery of the 
sick. Our OLD PORT WINE, for strengthening and 
invigorating the system; our MALMSEY WINE, for re- 
storing the taste and imparting new vigor, from ex- 
haustion; Our PALE SHERRY, to be used with tonics 
for restoring the appetite, are daily recommended by 
our first physicians, In bottles, or by the gallon, 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 








‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 











RAGGED SOLES are never seen in ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. These shoes are all the 
rage. Ladies, ask your dealer for them. A dark line 
around the sole near the edge shows where the chan- 
nel iscut, They cost no more, and wear longer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Eleventh Annual Report cent gratis to all appli- 
cants, Examination for admission July lith. Next 
year begins August 27th, For information address 
Pres’t W. 8. CLARK, 

Amherst, Mass. 
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MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW Bank BUILDING, NO. 387 WaSHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This ia the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 











press protection of depositors, 3m apr25 


Wo 


Shepard, 
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Ladies and Childre 


JUST OPENED BY 


CUNIMA 
& DROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


AN ENTIRE NEW LINE OF LADIES’ 


AND MISSES’ 


Printed Calico and Pereale 


WAISTS AND WHITE WAISTS, 


—AND— 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


White Suits, 


TRIMMED IN NICE STYLE, 


And are being sold at 


Remarkably Low Prices. 


Sizes for 
Ladies, Misses, DEMI-TRAIN SKIRTS, 


Children.  GHEMISES, DRAWERS, 


Anda Very Elegant Line 


WHITE TUCKED UNDERSKIRTS, 


OVERSKIRTS, 
TRAIN SKIRTS, 


NIGHT DRESSES, 


GENTLEMEN'S NIGHT SHIRTS, 


GAUZE AND ME 


. DRESS SHIRTS, 
‘DRAWERS, 


SILK AND MERINO DRAWERS. 
HOSE, HALF-HOSE, SOCKS. 


niovel Ba 


SUITINGS, 


Very best quality KID GLOVES, II 


HERCHIEFS, etc., etc, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLAC 
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1 


Norwell 


& CO. 


OFTER 


A LARCE LOT OF Have just opencd their entire importation 


of Real Llama Sacques, Shawls, etc., from | CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


LINEN 


VERY NICE, 


At 12 1-2 Ota. 


Which cost 35 cts. to import. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60,, 


WINTER STREET. 


n! 


An Elegant 


GRAY LACES, 


RINO UNDERVESTS, 
MUSLIN JACKETS, 


«x-|NEGKTIES AND SCARFS, 


regains, 


WASHINGTON & SUMMER STS. 


an unusual variety of styles, many of 
which are entirely new and confined ex- 
clusively with them ; all of which will BASKETS OF EVERY KIND, 





SPECIAL BARGAINS, 
CUSHMAN 
& BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL, 


12,000 RICH LACE PARASOL COVERS, 


At Less than Half Usual Prices! 


100 doz. Ladies’ Hats at 50 cts., 62cts., 


Elegant Designs~-Not Seen Elsewhere! 


1000 Real Llama Lace Jackets, 
=| 500 Real Llama Lace Points, 
100 doz. Children’s Summer Hats, 25 cts., 


37 cts., 50 cts., each. 


75 cts. and $1 each. 


Carton’s ELEGANT QUALITY Black Rib- 

bons, 25c, 27c- and 30c. per yard. 

2000 doz. Hemstitched Linen Hdkfs., 25c., 
37c. and 50c.---about half usual prices, 


We invite particular attention to an Elegant Line 
of Jet Belt Clasps, Belts, Bundle, Shawl and 
Rug Straps, Shopping-Bags, 
Bags, Fans, etc., etc. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35,37, 39 Temple Place. 
june20 It 


Travelling- 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
JULY NUMBER 


OF THE LEADING AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Now Ready and for sale at all News Stande and 
Bookstores. 

A new volume begun with 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 


A delightful novel by W.D. HOWELLS, author of 
“Their Wedding Journey,” “A Chance Acquaint- 
ance.” To be continued the rest of the year. 
BRET HARTE’S GREAT POEM, 
“FOR THE KING.” (Northern Mexico, 1640.) 
A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Of the Men who made the Army. By GEORGE CARY 
EGGLESTON, 


THE SIIIP IN THE DESERT 

JOAQUIN MILLER’S latest and best poem. 
WILLIE, 
Another of P. DEMING’s touching Adirondack tales. 

JOURNALISM AND JOURNALISTS. 

By F. B. SANBORN, of the Springfleld Republican, 
TWO EUROPEAN SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
South Kensington and Antwerp. <A valuable paper 
by W.J. STILLMAN. 
SCOTTISH BANKING. 
A timely article by WILLIAM Woop. 

A PRODIGAL IN BUSKINS. 
Personal Adventures of CHARLES WARREN STop- 
DARD. 

AN EARNEST SOWING OF WILD OATS. 
A most interesting chapter of ROBERT DALE OWEN’'S 
autobiography. 
KATY’S FORTUNE. 

A new story by WILL,WALLACE HARNEY, 
The poetry of the number, beside the poems by 
BrRer Harte and JOAQUIN MILLER, is by W. D. 
HOWELLs, HOWARD GLYNDON, CHARLOTTE F. 
BATES, EDGAR FAWgET?Y, JOHN JAMES PLATT. 
RECENT LITER&{@URE, ART, EDUCATION 

Are departments especially well filled, 





Terms—35 cents a number; $4.00 a year, 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & C0., Boston. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New Yors, 
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DIRECT FROM PARIS! 


“Marie 
Antoinettes” 


—AND— 


LAGE JACKETS, 


—ALSO— 


Variety 


—OF— 


LACE ARTICLES, 
FANCY SASHES, 


LIGHT KID GLOVES, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, RUCHES, 
&c., &c., Ke. 


OPEN ON MONDAY BY 


Andrew C0. Mudge, 


CORNER 


j 
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LLAMA iLACE 


NACQUES, SHAWLS 


AND 


Overskirts. 


CHANDLER & CO. 


the most noted manufacturers, embracing 


be offered at unusually low prices. 
Sacques, varying from .. . $4 to $75 
Shawls, “ _ . « $6 to $100 
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MESSRS, LEE & SHEPARD 


NAVE NOW READY 


LORD OF HIMSELF. 


e A NOVEL. 


By FrRaANcIs H, UNDERWOOD, A. M. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


515 pp. J2mo. 


“LORD OF HIMSELF," «a novel of 
Kentucky Life in 1844, is a love-story of 
the most interesting and healthful descrip- 
tion, The literary reputation of the au- c 
thor, dating from his connection with the 
Atlantic. Monthly, as originator, editor 
and contributor, is a sufficient guarantee 
of the style in which the work is written. 
The N. Y. Daily Graphic says: ‘‘It is a 
well-written and thoroughly interesting novel.” 
The New York Tribune says: “This book 
possesses great merit. 
spirited, without being overdrawn.” 

The Boston Globe says: ‘‘The characteristic 
features of Kentucky Life are evidently painted 
by one thoroughly familiar with them, and 
they are peculiar with them, and they are pecu- 
liarly valuable because of the rarity of such 
truthful, accurate descriptions......- Mr. Un- 
derwood's book adds to its attractiveness asa 
novel, the charm of choice literary allusion and 
of elevated sentiment, expressed in elegant and 
forcible English.” 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


41 to 45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
jem NEW YORK. lt 














For 
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It is faithful, vivid and | = 


ORGAN GEMS. 
BATISTE’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. 
50 PIECES FOR ORGAN. 
CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 
ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. Rimb’lt. 2 vols.. ea. 3.00 
HILE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 
ZEUNER’S VOLUNTARIES. Complete. 
250 EASY VOLUNTARIES. Zun‘el. 


Holbrook’s, 


133. TREMONT STREET. 133 


— 


GRAND CLOSING-OUT SALE ! 


We beg to call attention to some of 
the PARTICULAR BARGAINS 
OFFERED. 

Thread Laces, Guipure Laces, Point 
and Point Applique Laces, 
Bands, etc., ete. 
Emb'd Sets, Handkerchiefs, Hamburg 
Trimmings. 
Llama Jackets and Shawls, Infants’ 
Outfits. 
White Goods, Linens, and Kid Gloves. 


Fancy Hosiery and Underwear. 


Ladies? 


derwear. 


Collars, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker: Memorial Entertainments, 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 21, at 8 o’clock, 
Grand Instrumental Concert 
—BY— 

BROWN’S BRIGADE BAND. 
Selections from Auber, Strauss, Wagner, Gumbert, 
Meyerbeer, Sponholtz, Verdi, Voight and Rossari; 
and Cornet Solos by Henry C. Brown and G. A. Patz; 
Clarionet do. by F. Liebsch; Trombone by A. Rigg; 
and Flute by Henry Koppitz. 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door, 














ANNUAL 


ROSE AND FRUIT EXHIBITION 


—OF THE— 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


June 22d and 23d, 

At the SOCIETY’S HALL, Tremont street. 
Premiums for Fruits will be awarded on the 22d 
and 23d. 

C. H. B. BRECK, 


Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 
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BIERSTADT'S NEW PAINTINGS, 
“AUTUMN IN THE SIERRA,” 
(Measuring 7 by 10 feet.) 

Also, “MORNING IN THE MOUNTAINS,” 








and Gents? Pure Silk Unk 


The above goods are all 


of the best quality, AND 


MUST BE SOLD. 


C. C, HOLBROOK. 
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"FOR THE 


and 


IN 


Town Residences, 


Country Homes, or 


SEASON! | 


It 


The Finest Qualities 
CHINA 


JAPAN 


MATTINGS 


For Summer Comfort 


Seaside Cottages, 


the 


At the Lowest Possible Prices 


the Remainder of 
Season ! 


SOHN Hl, PRAY, 


NONS & C0, 


328 & 330 WASHINGTON ST, 
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June 15th. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—FOR— 


Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 
City and Country Mouses, 


Now and Beautiful Styles. 


SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 


FLOWER-STANDS, 


FIRE-W0O0D HOLDERS, ETC. 


MATS AND MATTING, 
WINDOWESHIADES, 


BROOMS, ETC., 


Ilave removed their Office and Salesroom to 


—AND— 


27 & 2O Winter Street. | 34 to98 CANAL STREET, 


173 to 177 FRIEND ST., 





MACULAR, WILLIAMS 


Furnishing 


BOSTON. Bt 


Goods. 


DEPARTMENT. 


We invite attention to our large 


OLLARS, SUSPENDERS, etc. 


assortment of goods 


in this department, ¢onsisting of fine UNDERWEAR 
from the best fore#gn and domestic manufacturers, 
HALF-HOSE, in all the desirable plain and tancy 
styles; NECK-TIES and SCARFS, in great variety ; 


Our stock of WHITE AND FANCY SHIRTS is very 





complete, and we desire to call especial attention to a 
full line of WHITE SHIRTS, with fancy corded edges, 
—maide by a well-known New York house—which we 
are now selling at $3.00 each—former price, $4.00, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 


je20 


2t 


~~ POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 


ORGAN MUSIC! 
FOR PIPE ORGANS. 


Davenport. 


Batiste. 


2.50 
2.50 
250 
1.50 
9Nos.,each 5) 


3.00 
2.00 


New Church Music Book Nearly Ready. 


FOR REED ORGANS. 





ORGAN AT HOME. __ ¥ 
RECREATIONS for CA BINET (Reed) ORGANS, 
CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES. 
CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION, 


25 
1) 
1.50 


2.00 


Fine collections of Pieces, Songs and Tunes, ma 


—— 


also be found in Emerson’s New Method, Clarke’s 
New Method, and in Root’s School for Cabinet Organs, 


New Charch Music Book.--In August. 


Either of the above books sent, postpaid, for retail 


“OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
june20 u 


published. 


and “MY CAMP BY MOONLIGHT.” 
On Exhibition, for a short time, at 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


junel3 127 Tremont Street. tr 





-_gREADY SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 
At all the Bookstores, 


EDMUMD YATES'S NEW NOVEL 
A 


Dangerous Game. 


A STORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


“The story is as exciting as most of this writer’s 
novels are, and will prove the most popular of this fa- 
vorite author’s works.”—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, 


200 pages. Paper 75 cents; 
cloth, $1.25. 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 


Publishers, Boston. 
je20 It 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNERS’ 
(LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND) 
Gauze and Super 


Shirts and Drawers, 


AT RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


IMPORTERS................ 47 Temple Place. 
june20 3t 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children! 


$1,50---THE NURSERY, 


THE EASY BOOK, for the little children—just 
Price 75 cents. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


PUBLISHER, 
36 BROMFIELD STREET. 


One vol., 8vo. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing Sunday, June 21, and until further 


notice, passenger trains will run between Boston, 


Lynn and Salem (Main Line) as follows :— 
Leaving Boston 8.15 A. M., 5.00 P.M. 
= Salem 9.15 * 6.00 “ 
Lynn 9.28 “ 6.13 “ 
a#y- Passengers will please procure tickets at the 


office before taking seats in the cars. 


Passes, season tickets, family and package tickets, 


will not be received on Sunday trains 


ins. 
CHAS, F. HATCH, Gen’l Manager. 

GEO. F. FIELD, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Boston, June, 18, 1874. 1t june20 


FINE 





a ReMovAL. |BUUE FLANNEL SUITS, 


WHITE VESTS, 


Genuine Seersucker Coats, 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, |.#¢paca and Linen Sacks and 


Dusters, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


NUM LER FURNITURE MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington Street. 
junel3 2t 


JACKSON & CO., 


HATTERS, 


59 Tremont St., 


Call attention to their fine 
stock of Goods, consisting 
of all the Leading Styles in 
soft The Light 


Pearl Cassimere Hat,in all 


and still. 


the shades for Summer 
STRAW GOODS of 


every description for Men’s 


wear. 


and Boys’ wear. Also, a 
large assortment of Silk 


Umbrellas, Canes, Kid 
Gloves,ete. HAMMOCKS, 


wholesale and retail. 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 TREMONT STREET. 


tf 


BRUSHES of every known style and 
size, at CHOATE’S, 
Lander Revere House. 





+ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
I T Y Oo F BO 8 TF 0 NN, 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 





The examination of applicants for admission to the 
Girls’ High School will take place on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 22 and 23, beginning at nine o’clock A. 
M., each day, at the Schoolhouse, in West Newton 
street. 

Candidates are required to be fifteen years old, and 
to bring a certificate of character and qualification 
from their last teacher. They will be examined in 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Modern Geography and English and American 
History. They are veseutspandied te bring luncheon. 
Advanced classes are formed for many of the higher 
studies. Candidates for these classes are required 
to pass the regular examination for admission. 

jel3 2 SAMUEL ELLIOT, Head Master. 


NEY ee BO eT OR, 
CONVEYANCE TO MT. HOPE CEMETERY. 


From the first of May to the first of November con- 
veyance to the Cemetery can be had by the cars ot 
Boston and Providence Railroad, which leave 
Boston at 10:10,11:40 A. M., and 2:40 P. M., and b 
the cars of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, 
which leave Boston for Mattapan at 1 P. M., and by 
the Forest Hilla horse-cacs which leave Boston at Il 
A. M.,2 and 3P.M. Returning, the Cemetery coach 
will connect with the steam-cars of the Providence 
road for Boston at 11 A. M., 2:15, 3:53 and 5:19 P. M., 
and the horse-cars from Forest Hills at 11 A. M.,4 
and 5:30 P. M., and the steam-ca.s of the Hartford 
and Erie road at 1:08 P. M., and the Old Colony road 
at440 P, M, SAM’L A. B, BRAGG, Supt. 
may3 at 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 20. 














“It is a scarf of silver; 








umner as Seen at his Home, 
Senator Suseptember, 1871. 


—o— 
HOW A STATESMAN WAS ALSO AN ARTIST. 
BY “HOWARD.” 


An elegantly-appointed breakfast-table in a 
room whose walls are literally covered with the 
best works of the old masters. The sun flashes 
acroes silver, and lights up the quaint devices of 
rare old china. A look of humor gleams in the 
kindly hazel eyes of the gentleman who pre- 
sides in faultless morning costume, creeps slow- 
ly over his face, and finally breaks into a smile | 
which is almost a laugh, as he says: ‘‘Let me 
give you a piece of this pineapple; it is very 
nice, and as you eat it you can fancy you are In 
San Domingo.” Now, if you have not rec- 
ognized the room, if you have not guessed the 
name of my entertainer, I will tell you that the 
picture is a glimpse of Senator Sumner in his 
own home, where he is a gracious host, an _in- 
structive companion, and one of the most lov- 
able of men. 

When Mr. Sumner delivered his lecture upon 
‘Lafayette, the Faithful One,” in New York, 
William Cullen Bryant, whose use of language 
is always exact and felicitous, presented him to 
the audience as ‘‘Charles Sumner, the artist.” 
An artist is, according to Worcester, ‘fan adept, 
a skillful person.” The political bearing of Mr. 
Bryant’s graceful introduction is apparent, but 
its full force can only be appreciated by those 
who have seen the treasures with which Mr. 
Sumner has furnished his house, and which he 
had arranged with such a thorough perception 
of the sentiment and period of picture, porce- 
lain and bronze, that one finds suggestion within 
suggestion, and history within history, among the 
striking effects and fine combinations that he has 
produced. 

I agree with Mr. Sidncy‘Bartlett, of Boston, 
and I think that gentleman displayed his usual 
acumen when he exclaimed, in reply to Mr. 
Sumner’s remark that he had himself superin- 
tended the driving of each nail, the hanging of 
each picture, and the disposal of every article, 
“I wonder you have found any time to attend to 
your senatorial duties.” Geographically speak- 
ing, Mr. Sumner’s location is one of the most de- 
sirable in Washington. The house, which is of 
brick, and without architectural pretension, faces 
Vermont avenue, looking east, while on the south 
it is only separated from the early and beautiful 
freshness of Lafayette square, across which the 
President’s house and departments are seen, by 
ll street; and, curiously enough, the F street 
cars, wnich on their way from the War Depart- 
ment to the Capitol pass through this street, 
and thus by Mr. Sumner's house, were the first 
cars in which the colored people of Washing- 
ton were permitted to ride. Mr. Sumner was 
the author of the amendment to the charter of 
the railway company which secured the right, 

and this great victory over the spirit of caste 
was gained through his persistent efforts and 
after a protracted battle, during which the late 
Senator Fessenden, who, with other Republi- 

_ cans, had voted against the measure, declared, 
as Mr. Sumner returned again and again to the 
charge, ‘‘The trouble with Sumner is that he 
never knows when he is beaten.” 

People talk of annoyance from street cars. 
I do not believe the F street cars ever trouble 
Mr. Sumner, although they pass directly under 
his bedroom window. I imagine there is in the 
sound of the wheels and the stroke of the bell a 
perpetual lullaby, an echo of falling chains. 
On entering the house one has the feeling of 
having stepped by mistake into an art-gallery, 
instead of a hall, for there is no stairway visi- 
ble. The first object that meets the eye isa 
statue of Minerva, and you are somewhat 
startled to see your own puzzled face peering 
at you over the snowy shoulders of the marble 
goddess, for she stands before a mirror which 
was designed by Mr. Sumner, and which is dain- 
tily and artistically finished with fluted green 
silk at the top, te match the carpet. Around 
the hall hang celebrated Roman photographs, 
such as the Forum, St. Peter’s, ete. At the 
right of Minerva a cuckoo clock makes ‘‘note of 
time,” and here you find the hidden staircase 
which leads to the study—a cheerful room crowd- 
ed with books, whose windows catch the first 
rays of the sun. Here, with his pictures, his 
classics, and his amendments, the ‘‘honorable 
gentleman from Massachusetts” is in his glory. 

This room was reproduced in Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated newspaper of April 22d, 1871, with 
an accuracy which has given me great respect 
for the ability and fidelity of the artist. A 
glance at Mr. Sumner’s bedroom, on the right 
of the study, reveals a Salvator Rosa over the 
mantel-piece; a guest-chamber on the left, with 
a bathing-room opening from it, and the hall, 
fill this floor; on the door of the bathing-room, 
which opens from the hall, is an engraving of 
a statue of Modesty. I think the idea of plac- 
ing pictures upon doors must be an original one 
with Mr. Sumner. ‘The doors of this house, 
like the walls, are constantly surprising one 
with some choice bit of Old-World art. If I 

were Mr. Sumner I would, when in my study, 
maintain that the rule of judging people by the 
company they keep should be taken in its lit- 
eral sense, and I would add an amendment to 
the effect that it should extend to the pictures 
with which they surround themselves, for here 
are choice spirits of all ages. 

Iiere are Fenelon, the late President Lincoln, 


Wilberforce, Longfellow, Sir Samuel Romilly, 4 


Bismarck and the Count De Vergennes, the 
able minister of foreign affairs in the cabinet of 
Louis XVI. during our Revolutionary struggle. 
Here is Lafayette in his youth, and also a view 
of his tomb. Here is the home of Richard 
Cobden, and a view of the harbor of Delft-Ha- 
ven ip 1620. Here is Hugo Grotius, founder of 
the law of nations, and also author of a treatise 
in favor of the truth of Christianity, which was 
written in his native Dutch, first published in 
Paris in Latin, and translated, during the seven- 
teenth century, into English, French, Flemish, 
German, Persian, Arabic and Greek. A place 
is also given to the heroic wife of Grotius, who, 
from her noble nature and conjugal devotion, 
was the especial admiration of Mr. Sumner}; and 
1 will say for the benefit of ladies who have a 
natural and pardonable curiosity in such mat- 
ters that Mr. Sumner’s ideal of female excel- 
lence may be found in the exquisite pen-por- 
trait which Edmund Burke has drawn of his 
wife. Here are two very interesting pictures of 
Burke; the one in mature life is often taken for 
a likeness of Mr. Sumner; the other is a copy 
in colors from a portrait of him as a child, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘This picture was given 
to Mr. Sumner by Lord Brougham, when the 
former was a guest of the latter. 

Around this room hang pictures which afford 
illustrations ef a remarkable talent for artistic 
grouping. They are views of the most memo- 
rable peace conterences of the world, with a 
suggestive Companion-engraving hanging above 
each of them. Here is the Peace of Westphalia 
of 1648, the origin of the law of nations; for 
from this date it began to assume form and con- 
sistency. This conference, it will be remem- 
bered, ocgurred at the close of the thirty years’ 
war. ‘The result of its deliberations is some- 
times called **The international code,” and Mr, 
Sumner has placcd over the picture the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, to represent peaceful Ger- 
many. Here is the American Declaration of 
Independence of 1776, and over it hangs the 
National Capitol. An engraving of Benjamin 
West's unfinished painting of the Treaty of 
1783, by which our independence was acknowl- 
edged, comes next in order, and over it hangs 

ur President’s house. Here is the French 
Declaration of Independence, or “The Oath in 
the Tennis Court,” of 1789; over it hangs the 
French Pantheon, and under it hangs the Lux- 
embourg. Here is the Congress of Vienna, 
which reorganized the political system of Eu- 
Tope after the downfall of the First Napoleon; 
and over it hangs the Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
whose exquisite spire is the admiration of trav- 
ellers and art crities—the rival, and pronounced 
by many the successful rival, ot the French 
Cathedrel of Chartres. Here is the Peace Con- 
gress of Paris of 1856, which followed the Cri- 
mean war, and over it hangs the ancient Gothic 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

As you leave the study and reach the hall 
again, the room on your right with windows 
opening towards Lafayettee square is the draw- 
Ing-room. A carpet of glowing tints and soft 
texture and furniture of that peculiar gold which | 
brightens a room like sunshine, remind one of | 
something very difficult to remember, viz: that 
there is real matter-of-fact upholstery in this 
as in other houses. Pictures here, as every- | 
where. One of them, a sybil, I must mention 
an particular, because it is two hundred years 
old, and was painted by a woman. The artist, 
Angosciola Sofanisba, was born at Cremona in 


through my mind like bugle music with Alpine 


In this room is a charming bit of Swiss 
scenery, a cool, restful picture, by Thomas 
Cole, of “Voyage of Life” and ‘‘Course of Em- 
ire” fame. Here, too, are curious studies in 
hina—Japanese, Chinese, old Dresden, last- 
century Berlin, and modern French, vases con- 
trast with and heighten the effect of each other. 
As you cross the hall to enter the library you 
come directly upon Mr. Sumner’s ‘‘stables,” and 
very ideal stables they are, consisting of four 
fine engravings of the most noted equestrian 
statues, which are fastened to the side of the 
door towards the hall. Visitors can thus have 
their choice of horses. On the inner or library 
side of the door are four engravings of the most 
famous gateways in the world, and Mr. Sumner 
said, with playful idealism, his ‘‘guests can on 
leaving fancy they are passing through a gate 
of the Alhambra, or Grenada, or Orvieto, or 
the Toledo Gate of the Sun.” In this room 
are pictures by Albert Durer, Gerhard Douw, 
Denner and Allston. Here, too, is a study of 
gilded beauty and wonderful workmanship, a fac 
simile of one of the windows of the Alhambra. 
Among modern books I noticed Gladstone’s 
speeches, Longfellow, Dante, and Mary L. 
Booth’s translation of Martin’s History of 
France; and here is a literary curiosity in the 
shape of an old Latin book, with the chain of 
the fourteenth century still adhering, which lies 
within an arm’s-length of a church-of-England 
prayer-book of the free nineteenth century. In 
this room are missals, autographs, elegant tri- 
fles, and souvenirs, which time would fail me 
to describe or even enumerate. Here are pho- 
tographs of Lincoln, President Grant and Johu 
Bright. The latter was the only picture in the 
White House which Mr. Lincoln owned, and 
was presented to Mr. Sumner by Mrs. Lincoln 
soon after the death of the President. Lfere is 
a bust of Mr. Sumner in early life by Crawford. 
The youthful but indomitable face, full of lofty 
purpose, seems like an illustration in marble of 
the lines which Tennyson has put into the 
mouth of Sir Galahad :— 

«« My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.” : 

I like best to linger in the dining-room, which 
opens from the library, not on account of the 
fine dinners and appetizing breakfasts which 
were served here—although they are worthy of 
honorable mention—but because it contains the 
choicest gems of this rare collection, The table 
is covered with a cloth which actually seems to 
burn with the richest red of Constantinople, 
while the figures are wrought in colors and de- 
signs which make it an artistic puzzle in needle- 
work ; costly and gracefully shaped, but wicked- 
looking glasses and decanters, with here-and- 
there a bit of beautiful Sevres china, cover the 
sideboard. Pictures of game in mezzotint hang 
against and give an air of sentiment, otherwise 
wanting, to the door of the butler’s pantry, and 
contrast prettily with game in bronze, while the 
mantel is ornamented with vases of bronze and 
Bohemian glass. In this room is the artist’s 
corner, containing heads of the greatest artists 
the world has ever seen. The grouping is very 
effective, and includes Albert Durer and his 
father, Rembrandt and his mother. In the op- 
posite corner, over the sideboard, hangs an 
original portrait of the Duchess of Gleveland, 
by Sir Peter Lely. This magnificent but un- 
principled woman, the only daughter of a man 
of spotless morals, became at the age of eigh- 
teen the wife of the rich Roger Palmer, having 
previously had an intrigue with Lord Chester- 
field; at the age of twenty she was the acknowl- 
edged mistress of Charles II., and was admitted 
to be the most beautiful woman in the kingdom. 
The royal lover, in the first tlush of his passion, 
conferred the title of Lord Castelmaine upon 
her husband to compensate for the loss of his 
wife’s honor, and they soon after separated on 
account of difference in thety theological opin- 
tons. ‘The dominion of this imperious creature 
over the heart of Charles, though lasting for 
years, was terminated before ‘‘age” could 
“wither” or ‘‘custom stale her infinite variety” 
by her own ungovernable temper, which was 
past the endurance of even that casy-going 
monarch. The title of Duchess of Cleveland, 
by which she is known in history and on the 
canvas of Lely, was given as a reward for an 
agreement with the king to abstain from inter- 
ference with his other mistresses. 

Very near, anda sharp contrast to this in- 
triguing court-beauty, is a lovable girlish face 
of mingled strength and sweetness. The large, 
dark eyes, which history tells us flashed with 
undiminished luster at the age of seventy be- 
neath perfectly white lashes and brows, indicate 
the magnetism of the scholar and the sensibility 
of the woman who was the friend of Johnson, 
Burke, Garrick, Reynolds and Porteus; who 
was also an early and enthusiastic patron of 
Sunday schools and the author of that sweet 
prose pastoral, ‘*The Shepard of Salisbury 
Plain.” -It is an original portrait of Hannah 
More at the age of seventeen, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Among other portraits are Charles 
James Fox, by Gainsborough; Franklin, by 
Opie, the husband of Amelia, who led the cru- 
sade against White Lies; here are two voluptu- 
ous-looking dames, copies from original por- 
traits which Rubens painted of his wives; here 
is Leslie’s portrait of Benjamin West, and the 
sad face of Toussaint L’Ouverture. In this 
room is a fearfully fascinating picture of great 
age, Winkelbohn’s *‘Battle between Life and 
Death,” in which ruler and subject, courtier and 
peasant, are engaged in frantic but unavailing 
warfare with the relentless king of terrors. 

Shortly after the passage of the Fugitive- 
Slave law, Mr. Sumner, then a Boston lawyer 
and United States commissioner, delivered a 
speech in Faneuil Hall upon ‘Our immediate 
Anti-Slavery duties,” which was the first public 
protest against that iniquitous measure. If I 
wished to give a foreigner the key-note of the 
orator’s character, and show by what means he 
gained the heart of the American people, I 
should direct his attention to this speech, as it 
is published in the new edition of his works. 
The interruptions and exclamations of the audi- 
ence, which are printed, are like so many pho- 
tographs of the spirit of a period which has 
never been exceeded in intensity of feeling, not 
even during the darkest days ot our recent civil 
war. This speech of November 6, 1850, made 
Mr. Sumner a United States Senator, successor 
of Daniel Webster, whose glorious sun set in 
gloom. A rigid adherence to the principles of 
this speech makes him a United States Senator to- 
day, more than twenty years after its first deliv- 
ery. The late Judge William Jay of New York 
characterized it as the greatest effort of the kind 
in the English language, unsurpassed, in his 
opinion, by any production of that eminent Brit- 
ish advocate and jurist, Thomas Erskine—the 
highest possible praise, when we remember the 
times in which Erskine lived, and that to him 
belongs the honor of having presented to Par- 
liament the bill for the abolition of the slave- 
trace; that he defended the cause of the Irish- 
Catholics, and that he pleaded for the relief of 


The violets have faded, 
But blooming in their stead 
Are daffodils and jonquils; 
And, twining overhead, 
Amid the hedge-row branches 
The honeysuckles blend 
Their fragrance with the hawthorn ; 
The willow catkins bend 
To meet the rippling brooklet, 
Upon whose silver breast 
The broad green leaves of lilies 
Like emerald islands rest ; 
There doth the lordly bulrush 
Rear proud his bearded spear, 
And there the tiny reed-bird 
Sings carols shrill and clear. 
“‘Forget-me-nots,” blue- petaled, 
Are hiding ’neath the bank ; 
Like stately guardian army, 
The flags grow green and rank ; 
The dusky moor-hen marshals 
Her young to seek their food, 
The kingfisher, quick-darting, 
Supplies her callow brood. 
O’er meadow-land and orchard 
Are buds and blossoms strown, 
And April smiles in beauty, 
A beauty all her own— 
A beauty pure and tender, 
And free from summer's glare— 
A beauty soft and balmy— 
A beauty young and fair. 


Tue Veurearity OF AMERICAN D1amonp- 
WEARING.—Are we a nation of pawnbrokers or 
jewelers? We must be one or the other, or 
wherefore the quantity of diamonds that are 
worn by women and children? I have no fault 
to find with the middle-aged lady who adorns 
herself with the family jewels on full-dress oc- 
casions; but good taste is outraged at the sight 
of a girl of fifteen wearing as many diamonds as 
would ransom a king. Not long ago I met a 
little child, who could not have been over five 
years old, out walking with her nurse, and from 
her ears hung immense solitaire diamonds. It 
is no uncommon thing to see school-girls, from 
the ages of ten to eighteen, wearing diamonds 
on their fingers and in their ears. A young 
girl does not think her toilet complete without 
diamond earrings and at least one diamond ring. 
Then, as she gets richer, come hair ornaments 
and crosses and lockets made of the precious 
stones, Necklaces of diamonds are rare in this 
country, and are not often seen off the stage. 
The Countess of Caithness, who visited this 
country some time ago, was the wonder and 
admiration of all New York when she appeared 
in her box at the opera flashing in $800,000 
worth of diamends. But, then, her diamonds 
had been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration of very rich ancestors, and were only 
second to those of royalty. In European coun- 
tries it is not until a woman has attained to years 
of maturity that she wears diamonds, and even 
then not unless she is very rich. In this coun- 
try no one is too young to wear them, and, I 
was going to say, no one too poor, for I have 
often seen women who live in small houses, up 
back streets, appear at church or the opera glit- 
tering in diamonds. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance, when she gets up in the morning, puts on 
a calico wrapper, but that does not prevent her 
arraying herself in diamond ear-rings, breast- 
pin and finger-rings, with which adornment she 
performs her household tasks.—New York let- 
ter. 


Ir I coutp Keer uer so. — (By Louise 

Chandler Moulton. )— 

Just a little baby, lying in my arms— 

Would that I could keep you, with your baby 
charms ; 

Helpless, clinging fingers, downy, golden hair, 

Where the sunshine lingers, caught from other- 
where ; 

Blue eyes asking questions, lips that cannot 


speak, 
Rolly-polly shoulders, dimple in your cheek, 
Dainty little blossom in a world of woe, 
Thus [ fain would keep you, for I love you so. 
Roguish little damsel, scarcely six years old— 
Feet that never weary, hair of deeper gold; 
Restless, busy fingers, all the time at play ; 
Tongue that never ceases talking all the day; 
Blue eyes learning wonders of the world about, 
Here you come to tell them—what an eager 
shout !— 
Winsome little damsel, all the neighbors know; 
Thus I long to keep you, for I love you so. 
Sober little school-girl, with your strap of books, 
And such grave importance in your puzzled 
looks; 
Solving weary problems, poring over sums, 
Yet with tooth for sponge-cake and for sugar- 
plums ; 
Reading books of remance in your bed at night, 
Waking up to study with the morning light; 
Anxious as to ribbons, deft to tie a bow, 
Full of contradictions—I would keep you so. 
Swect and thoughtful maiden, sitting by my 


side, 
All the world’s before you and the world is wide ; 
Hearts are there for winning, hearts are there to 
break, 

Has your own, shy maiden, just begun to wake ? 
Is that rose of dawning glowing on your cheek 
Telling us in blushes what you will not speak? 
Shy and tender maiden, I would fain forego 
All the golden future, just to keep you so. 


Ah! the listening angels saw that she was fair, 

Ripe for rare untolding in the upper air; 

Now the rose of dawning turns to lily white, 

And the close-shut eyelids veil the eyes from 
sight; 

All the past I summon as I kiss her brow— 

Babe, and child, and maiden, all are with me 


now. 
Oh! my heart is breaking; but God’s love I 
know— 
Safe among the angels, he will keep her so. 
—Independent. 


Fun.—A green-grocer—one who trusts. 

A table of interest—the dinner-table. 

Old Mr. Collamore is very deaf. The other 
Sunday, in the midst of the services, Mr. Hoff, 
who sits immediately behind Mr. Collamore, 
saw a spider travelling over the latter’s bald 
head. His first impulse was to nudge him and 
tell him abcut it; but he remembered that Col- 
lamore was deaf, so he lifted up his hand and 
brushed the spider off. Hoff didn’t aim quite 
high enough, and consequently, in his nervous- 
ness, he hit Collamore quite a severe blow; the 
old man turned around in a rage to see who had 
dared to take such a liberty with him, and Hoff 
began to explain with gestures the cause of the 
occurrence. But Collamore, in a loud voice, 
demanded what he meant. It was very painful 
to Hoff. The eyes of the whole congregation 
were upon him, and he grew red in the face, 
and in desperation exclaimed: ‘‘There was a 
spider on your head!” ‘A white piace on my 





struggling Greece. {[ quote a single paragraph | 
from the speech :— 

‘There is a legend of the church, still living | 
on the admired canvas of a Venetian artist, that 
St. Mark, descending from the skies with head- 
long fury into the public square, broke the 
manacles of a slave in the presence of the very 
judge who had decreed his fate. This is known | 
as ‘The miracle of the slave,’ and grandly has 
art illumined the scene! Should Massachusetts 
hereafter, in an evil hour, be desecrated by 
any such decree, may the good Evangelist once 
more descend with valiant arm to break the 
manacle of the slave.” 

The following note is appended: ‘Taine 
(‘Italy, Florence and Venice,’ translated by 
Durand, pp. 314 and 316) says of this greatest 
production of Tintoretto that no painting sur- 
passes, or perhaps equals it, and that before 
seeing it one can have no idea of the human 
imagination.” When Mr. Sumner went to Eu- 
rope for the restoration of his health, after the 
Brooks assault, he sought the picture which he 
had so beautitully described, and became its 
purchaser. It now hangs over the mantel-piece 
in his dining-room, and he still gives it all the 
ardor of his first love. As I stood for the last 
time before this marvel of Venetian art, the 
morning sun added a new glory to the vivid col- 
oring of the picture, and Whittier’s melodious 
and prophetic versification of the legend swept 


echoes :— 





ie saw the light of shining robes, 


Then sank the iron rack apart; 


a 


“They bound him on the fearful rack, 
When through the dungeon’s vaulted dark 


And knew the face of good St. Mark. 
The cords released their cruel clasp; 


The pincers, with their teeth of fire, 
Feil broken from the torturer’s grasp. 


head, hey? S’posen there is, what's that to 
you?” said Collamore. ‘You'll know what it 
is to be bald-headed yourself, some day.” ‘‘It 


; was a spider,” shrieked Hoff, while the con- 
| gregation smiled, and the perspiration began 


to roll off his face. ‘‘Certainly it’s wider,” said 


| Collamore, ‘tand got more in it than yours. 
You let) 


But you let it alone—do you mind? 
my head alone in church.” ‘‘Mr. Collamore,” 
shrieked Hoff, ‘there was a bug on your head, 
and I brushed it off—this way,” and Hoff made 
another gesture at Collamore’s head. The old 
man thought he was going to fight him then and 
there, and, hurling his hymn-book at Hoff, he 
seized the kneeling-stool on the floor of the 
pew and was about to bang Mr. Hoff, when the 
sexton interfered. An explanation was writt®n 
on a fly-leaf of the hymn-book, whereupon Mr. 
Collamore apologized in a boisterous voice, and 
resumed his seat. ‘Then the services proceeded. 
They think of asking Mr. Collamore to wor- 
ship elsewhere. 
Tue Scarr.— 
It was a great king’s daughter, 
Blue-eyed and lily-white, 
She span a scarf of silver 
All through the summer night. 
She sat and span forever 
Before the castle door; 
By the suntight and by moonlight 
She span for evermore. 
And many a knight and noble 
Up to the castle went, 
And secretly each wondered 
For whom the scarf was meant. 
But she nor looked nor listened, 
She brooked no questions light, 
But wove her names in letters 
Black on a ground of white. 
A tempest from the mountain 


I bring it from the strand ; 

A dead knight firmly grasped it 
Within his stiffened hand.” 
‘That hadst thou never boasted, 

If still alive were he! 
Go! take again thy booty 
Back to the deep blue sea. 
“And when that knight ve bury, 
The scarf lay on his face, 
And see that ye beside him @ 
Leave yet a vacant place !” 
-—From the German of Wilhelm Muler. 


A Srory or Wasuincton Lire.—In the 
White House grounds the fountains are leaping 
high. On their softly-swelling knolls the great 
trees spread ont their panoplies of stirless bloom. 
The catalpa, the magnolia, the acacia, vein with 
color and pervade with perfume the mass of 
umbrageous green. Lo! in an instant all stand 
transfigured. Myriad arrows of flame pierce 
the emerald mass, lengthening and quivering 
through the tender leaves, and we are mad@ 
conscious anew of the perfection of Alice Cary’s 
simile in her ‘*Pictures of Memory” :— 

‘‘And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright 
He fell in his saint-like beauty 
Asleep by the gates of light.” 
At the foot of Seventeenth street the great gates 
stand open for all who enter to gaze and not 
profane. Fig-trees hang heavy upon the walls 
of the old garden. Pear-trees and apple-trees 
crowd close tokeep them company. ‘The larch, 
the elm, the maple, tower high upon the lawn. 
The wide winding avenue is lined with box. 
Did you ever see such box? Trimmed every 
year, it yet stands more than half as high as you 
do, and through it wonder-mongers say that 
the ghost of General Van Ness on horseback 
gallops once a year. 1 would come oftener if I 
were he. 

Here embedded in the old garden, its further 
walls almost touching the river’s edge, is the 
old Burns cottage—the oldest house in Wash- 
ington.. Of its first owner the site of the future 
capital city was bought by ‘‘the father of his 
country.” The bargain was not easily made. 
‘‘Davy Burns” owned nearly all the land from 
Georgetown to Capitol Hill. He had no faith 
in the capital of the future and wanted his own 
price. ‘The father of his country” called him 
‘the obstinate Mr. Burns,” and he said: ‘‘Mr. 
Washington, what would you have been if you 
had not married the Widow Custis?” The 
father of his country retired in disgust, and the 
bargain for the future city was consummated by 
arbitrators. This bargain made Marcia Burns, 
the only living child of David Burns, ‘‘the heiress 
of Washington.” Beautiful, gentle and pious, 
she looks out upon us from the past. She had 
received the best education that the land could 
give her in those days; she had been sent out 
of the wilderness to glean grace and culture in 
an educated family of Baltimore, and came 
back, at the age of nineteen, to find herself the 
richest maiden in the land, with Congress at 
her doors and its world at her feet. Hither 
they came—the knights of the young republic, 
to pay homage to youth, beauty, goodness and 
wealth—to this little old house, which seventy- 
two years ago stood just as it stands this even- 
ing. Its low, whitewashed walls, its great out- 
side chimney, its little perked dormer-windows 
stood by the river’s side, under the great Ken- 
tucky coffee-trees, under the starlight and the 
moonlight, in that far past, just as they stand 
to-night—only then, instead of you and me, 
Washington and Jefferson, Hamilton and Burr, 
Thomas Moore and Lis contemporaries, were the 
guests. 

From her many suitors Marcia Burns, on her 
twentieth birthday, seventy-two years ago this 
very May, gave her hand and fortune in mar- 
riage to John P. Van Ness, then ‘‘the hand- 
some member from New York.” Soon came 
the building of that grand old house yonder, 
the tamous Van Ness mansion. It was the 
grandest private house in the United States in 
its day, and even now outvies most in the lofty 
grandeur of its rooms. Its mantel-pieces of 
sculptured marble were brought from Italy, and 
are more exquisite works of art than those of 
Mount Vernon. ‘The grand drawing-room, into 
which we shall go presently, for a whole gener- 
ation was the center of the most lavish and re- 
fined hospitality. Every President from Wash- 
ington to Jackson was entertained here. Mon- 
roe, Madison, Clay, Calhoun, Webster, Hayne 
and Benton were but a few amid its many guests. 
Her husband was fond of splendor and show; 
but even in the highest pomp and circumstance 
of her days Marcia Van Ness scems to have 
lived a dual life, and the one intrinsically her 
own was one of meditation, religion and charity. 
This lowly house in which she was born is but 
a stone’s throw from her stately home, and to 
her dying day was the object of her fondest 
care. After the death of her only child, who 
died in the spring-time of womanhood, this lit- 
tle old house became the chapel of Marcia Van 
Ness, into which she retired daily for medita- 
tion and prayer. She founded and endowed 
the oldest orphan asylum of Washington, and 
her portrait, with an orphan child upon her 
knee, still hangs within its walls. She was the 
only American woman-citizen who ever received 
the honor of a public burial. She, who would 
have been the last on earth to have sought it, 
lay in state, even in the humility of death, and 
was followed to the grave by a great concourse 
of citizens, who had laid upon her coffin a costly 
plate engraved with an eloquent record of her 
virtues. 

She is not; yet here are her homes—the one 
in which she was born, the one in which she 
died; and refinement and intelligence, gentle- 
ness and goodness, still abide within its walls, 
as is meet. Standing in the drawing-room 
window, what do we see? Great beds of roses 
below and a wilderness of honeysuckle reach- 
ing up its arms full of bloom and fragrance; 
roses and syringas lining the wide avenue be- 
neath the green arcade woven by high trees 
overhead. ‘Trees more than a century old 
give shadow and silence to the Lovers’ Walk. 
Stately as palms and close as brothers, the 
great Kentucky coffee-trees soar aloft on the 
other side. Below them, through wild walls of 
foliage, gleam the white walls of the Burns 
cottage. Beyond, the river runs, stretching 
away from the verdurous shore like a shifting 
sea of silver seen through tree vistas. High 
above it floats the mvon of May. In such a 
place, amid such memories, has not one a right 
to be ‘‘moonstruck”? Low down in the north- 
western sky Venus hangs her steadfast lamp. 
Far before, white and luminous, the dome of 
the Capitol springs into the empyrean; and 
above it the great Goddess of Liberty holds 
aloft her flaming lantern, as if to give light to 
the perturbed and weary men this moment con- 
tending below.— Mrs. M. C. Ames, in the Inde- 
pendent. . 


Kine Epwiny’s Freast.—( By John W. Chad- 
wick. )— 
| There was feasting in the hail, 
| And the beards wagged all. 
| Oh! the board was heaped with food, 
| And the ale was like a flood, 
And ’twas bitter winter weather 
When King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes 
Were a-tfeasting thus together. 
As the board was heaped with food, 
So the hearth was piled with wood; 
Aye, with oaken logs a score; 
And the flames did leap and roar, 
And they cast a ruddy glow 
On King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes 
As they feasted in a row. 
All at once they were aware 
Of a flutter in the air, 
As a little sparrow came 
In between them and the flame, 
Then a moment flew around, 
While King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes 
Wondered whither he was bound. 


Then he vanished through the door, 

And they never saw him more ; 

But up spoke a noble Thane, 

As a silence seemed to reign, 

And a wonder seemed to fall 

On King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes 
As they feasted in the hall: 


‘‘W hat is all this life of ours, 

With its graces and its powers? 

It is like the bird that came 

In between us and the flame, 

Stayed a moment in the room 

With King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes, 
Then was off into the gloom. 

“So we come out of the night, 

Stay a moment in the light 


$5,000,000 
Endowment Scheme ! 


FIFTH AND LAST CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 


JULY 31, 1874. 


In announcing the Fitth and last of the series of 
Gift Concerts given for the benefit of the Public Li- 
brary of Kentucky, the Trustees and Manager refer 
with pride and Gencare to the four which have been 
Te: ‘ toe Bo ag hagas yee 1871; the sec- 
é d r 3, ; the third, July 3, 3; 
the fourth, March 31st, 1874. ia aes 
Under their charter, granted by a special act of the 
pr ragoon Mag iroigye cen ON 5 Bee the Trustees 
Ze give and ONL 
MORE, ¢ mcert. With the money nee fen 
this Fitth and LAST Concert, the Library, Museum, 
and other departments are to be enlarged and ‘en- 
dowed with a fixed and certain annual income. Such 
an endowment fund is desired as will secure beyond 
peradventure not only the maintenance of this mag- 
nificent establishment, but its constant growth. 


THE FIFTH GIFT CONCERT 


for the purposes mentioned, and which is positive y 

WILL EVER BE GIVEN UNDER THIS CHAETSE 

AND BY THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT, . 

Will come off inthe Public Library Hall, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., 


FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1874. 

At this final C ncert everything will be upon a 
scale corresponding with its increased importance. 
The music will be rendered !;y an orchestra consist- 
ing of one hundred performers selected for their 
fame in different lands, and the unpredented sum of 


$2,500,000 
divided into twenty thousand gifts, will be distributed 
among the ticket-holders. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift...... bndsdb nena taveed sien 2 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each............ 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each.. 
15 Cash G:fts, 10,000 each.. 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each.. 
25 Cash Gifts, 4.000 each.. 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each.. 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each.. ae 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each............ 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each..- 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each... 
19,000 Cash Gifts, BO:CRGNe conc ceescés 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all cash, 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets 
HMalves......... Coevecccccccccosees 
Tenth, or each Coupon 
11 Whole Tickets for 
22 1-2 Tickets for “++ 1,000.00 

Tickets are now ready for sale, and orders accom- 
panied by cash will be promptly filled. 
Liberal commissions will be allowed to satisfactory 
agents. 
Circulars containing full particulars furnished on 
application to 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
EASTERN AGENTS, 609 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
june6 4t 


EQUAL TO CUSTOM. 


WORSTED, YACHT CLOTH AND DUCK 
SUITS. 


BLACK, STRIPED AND MIXED ALPACA 
COATS. 


LINEN ULSTERS AND DUSTERS FOR 
TRAVELLING. 


WHITE AND FANCY MARSEILLES AND 
DUCK VESTS. 


ALL OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


—AT= 


THE PALACE, 


COh. WASHINGTON & ESSEX SREETS. 


junel3 5t 


S. S. PIERCE & CO. 


GAME PATES, 
DEVILED ENTREMENTS. 
POTTED MEATS & FISH, 
SOUPS, ETC., ETC. 


Together with a varied assortment of goods adapt- 
ed to the use of Yachting Parties, and indispensable 
at Picnics and Country Resorts. 

Also Light Summer Wines in great variety, in- 
cluding, % 


CLARETS, 
SAUTERNES and 
BURGUNDIES, 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts 


. “* 
june6 Bt 


THE HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 
OTHER PURPOSES, 


SAVES LABOR ! 
PRESERVES HEALTH ! 
HAS NO CRANK ! 
NEVER GOES BACKWARDS ! 


Approved by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health (see official report, 1872); the Mass. Medical 
Society, the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association. 
This Treadle received the highest pre- 
mium at the New England Fair for 1873. 
—ALSO— 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR 


—OF THE— 


American Institute, New York, 1873. 


First Class Sewing Machines of all kinds 
forsale at Manufacturers’ Prices, to which | 
the HALL TREADLE will be applied FREE 
OF EXTRA CHARGE. 

Agents wanted. Send forcircular. Address 


Hall Treadle Manufacturing Oompany, 


may23 133 Tremont street, Boston, 5t 


Brookline even Per Coat 
WATER LOAN 


Coupon Bonds, 


DUE IN 25 YEARS, 


120,000 
50,000 
950,000 


2,500,000 


$50.00 
25.00 
5.00 
500.00 


‘A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


1874. 

















CHOICE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


—FOR— 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


“FOR SALE BY 


M. Bolles & Co., 


No. 90 State St. 


tf 


S. 
THE ARLINGTON LAND COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


Some of the Best Designed and Most 
Thoroughly Constructed 


DWELLINC HOUSES 


Ever built for sale in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF BOSTON. 


_The property of this Company consists of about 
six hundred acres of excellent. elevated building land 
in the towns of Arlington, Belmont and Lexington, 
whose varied and beautiful scenery attracts yearly 
more attention. It is situated only 7 J-2 miles from 
Boston, and is reached by the Middlesex Central 
Railroad trom Boston and Lowell Railroad station on 
Causeway street. 

This large tract of land has been surveyed and laid 
out in streets and lots, by the best engineering talent 
to be procured, in a style never before attempted by 
any Land Company in this vicinity. About three 
miles of streets have already been built, and more 
are in progress, The main avenue, eighty feet wide, 
extending trom the depot to the Park at the summit 
of the Heights, is built on a stone foundation the en- 
tire stance, making it, even in the worst weather- 
dry and clean, and one of the finest roads for walk, 
ing or driving in the county. Under the name of Cir- 
cle Hill this locality has long been celebrated for its 
fine prospect, and has attracted the notice of Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, and many other lovers of 
beautiful scenery. The Company has laid out a Park 
ot two acres, and erected in the center a beautiful 
summer-house, so situated as to command the entire 
view trom Minot’s Light to Kearsage Mountain. The 
view from this point is unsurpassed in New England, 
and has been pronounced by good judges one of the 
finest in the world. 2 

The new depot just erected at the footof Park ave- 
nue by the Boston and Lowell Railroad Company is 
very attractive, and furnishes the best of aecommo- 
dations to those whose business or pleasure calls 
them to this locality. The elegant new station of the 
Railroad Company in Boston is probably the finest 
structure ever built in this part of the country for the 
convenience and comfort of railway passengers. 

About thirty new houses have been built by the 
Land Company and by private parties during the 
year past, costing trom $4000 to 215.000 each. 

Those built list spring are oceupied by excellent 
families, aud a number of those butit since are now 
fini-thed and ready for sale on easy terms, and at 
prices below what the same class of houses are sell- 
Ing for eisewhere, and with each house sold a three 
years’ ticket over the railroad to Boston js given the 
purchaser, 

Building lots in grea variety can now be purchased 
at prices which will soon enable the purchaser to 
realize a handsome profit on his investment. 

Special and unusual inducements are offered to 
those who purchase lots on which to build the coming 
season, 

For further particulars inquire at the office of the 
Arlington Land Company, No. 8 Washington street. 
J.T. WHITE, 

GENERAL AGENT. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 
Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HA YMAR KET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 


Apr4 


95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will tind it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared. in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
Ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. may16 


Something New! 


That cannot be found in any other PAPER COLLAR 
EMPORIUM in the United States’ market. 
It is far superior to the ELMWoop CoLLAr in 


Style, Elegance, Economy, 
AND EASE TO THE NECK. 


ARGENT COLLAR, Folded Fdges, 
ARGENT COLLAR, Fo'aea Faces. 
4-PLY GOVERNMENT COLLAR, 


Folded Ends, 


ef Perfect Imitation to a 
Linen Collar! 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction on the trial of 
the ARGENT COLLAR. 
Also, we shall open, May Ist, to the Trade, some of 
the greatest novelties in Paper Collars, at the Low- 
EST PRICES ever placed in the market, viz 


SIR EDWARD, FRENCH LINEN, 
HARVARD, NOBLE, DARWIN, 
GOVERNMENT, BURBANK, 
AND LANDSEER CUFFS, 


and many other styles, We still supply the 


ELMWOOD AND WARWICK COLLARS, 


at the lowest market prices to all the Trade. Please 


|} give us acall at our new storg. 


E. LELAND & CO., 


17 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


mayl6 3m 


Coburn, Lang & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage, containing no Aleo- 
hol or Spirits. 





For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 
Also Manufacturers of 


Jacob Sleeper, 


WOLLASTON 
“ABIGHTS 


ONLY SIX MILES FROM BOSTON! 


On the Best Railroad Running out 
of Boston ! 


THE BEST LOCATION WITHIN FIFTY 
MILES OF BOSTON ! 


The Best place to live in in 
the State! 


Has the Best Schools in the Country ! 


The most Charming View of Land and Sea 
in America! 


The best-built Village, as a 
whole, in the World! 


&e Free Pass for Three Years tu all house 
owners. 

FREE TICKETS furnished to all wishing to visit 
the place. : 


GEORGE F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 
Oflice No, 3 State St., 
BOSTON. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOYS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

BOYS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, 

BOYS’ BOOTS AND SHOES, 


—AT— 


FENNO’S, 


Cor. Washing on and Beach Sts., 


The only place in Boston where every ar- 
ticle for Boys’ wear can be found. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
april 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. . 


may9 tf 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. tebl 


Havana Cigars. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 
2 FANEUIL{HALL SQUARE, 


Wine Dealers. 


may 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Broeatell, Sil 
Also, 


tf 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purehasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


aprd-3m 





[Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Accumulation, Jan, 1, 1873........ $11,000,172 O03 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 475,000 00 
BGA Witt Guat cncerciabsrtdeccccanet $10,525,172 O38 
As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Amount at risk $66,011,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000, 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
‘The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 2353.232,53 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 
For prmphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
JOUN SULLY, General Agent. 








apr4 





NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding $300,000. 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding............ $2,000,000, 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 

years. 








DIRECTORS, 4 
Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’l E wyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, J :mpson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 


Silas Peirce, 





Benj. E. Bates, 





THE GREAT 
New European System 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY ! 


prs. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 


Beg to announce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 
Cure or benefit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
ease, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


——a 


155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND Door FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 


THE OLD 


Norfolk Brewery 
EDWARD HABICH, 


Successor to AUGUSTUS RICHARDSON, 


Pynchon, Cedar and Centre streets, 
BOSTON HIHGHLANDS. 
ALES and PORTER of a Superior Quality. 


Central Depot at 


S. C, BIXBY’S, 


SS BROAD STRELT. 
Kegs for family use to be had always there. 


apres 6m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con‘- 
Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mech] tH 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


*“ FASHIONS. 


dence. 


apr 


” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 
—FOR— 

LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


KBest in the World. 


ag- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr] 13t 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The saree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
582 and 583 Washington 
Place. 


Street, corner of Dix 
junet 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


septy 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 

and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 

Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

tf 


in all parts of the world. june6 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO, 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Be PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. tt June6 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


RLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 


800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots and Glasses, 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dee- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.mM.to 10 pom 

FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 


feb7tt WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J... FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
junes if 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravyings and Chromos, 





with retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


4 


THE 0¢ 
A 


Politics, Lite 
PUBLISHED 


No. 25 Bromfield 
vince and 


CHAS. W. 


TO WHOM ALL LEY 


THE COMMONWEA 
number, or in larger 
ALL REGU 
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And lo! before the youth and saint, 
Barred door and wall of stone gave way, 
And up from bondage and the night 
They passed to freedom and the day! 
Not always shall the slave uplift 
His heavy hands to Heaven in vain; 
God's angel, like the good St. Mark, 
Comes shining down to break his chain.” 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


FOR SALE BY 
SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & CO.'S 


BECK BROTHERS, 
‘PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER, 


No. 80 Devonshire Street. | 
PURE APPLE CIDER, 


Broke over land and lea, 

And from the frame it tore the scarf, 
And whirled it out to sea. 

Yet unmoved sat the maiden, 
The empty frame before, 

Then rose, composed and silent, 
And shut her chamber-door. 

A robe of deepest mourning 
She drew forth from her press ; 

Who for a simple scarf e’er wore 
So tragical a dress? 

Three days and nights in silence 
Her solemn garb she wore ; 

The third, a horn was sounded 
The castle gates before. 

A messenger came ridden, 
And evil news brought he; 

The king’s great fleet had foundered 
Out on the distant sea. 

And on the shore flung wildly 
Up by the cruel flood, 

Lay many a stark young noble, 
Quenched many a hero's blood. 

Then uprose the king's daughter, 
And through the casement cried, 

“Say, what is that which glistens 
So brightly at thy side?’ 


Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. ly may2 


Ot a warm and pleasant room, Paul Adams, 
Then go forth into the gloom. 

Hither somehow tempest-tost, 

O King Edwin! and you, eldormen and thanes, 
Then again in darkness lost.” 

Then another silence fell, 

And the first who broke the spell 

Was Paulinius, the Christian, and he said, 

| Bowing low a reverent head 


1530, and died the year the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. Mr. Sumner avows his expectation 
of being obliged to give up the picture to a del- 
egation of the strong-minded when their rights 
are secured. I have notified him that we shall 
call for at within five years, and he expresses a 
hope that the extorting committee will be beau- 
tiful and witty. Mr. Sumner has never been 
an advocate of female suffrage, neither has he 
ever opposed it by word or look. His associ- 
ations with the gifted women who have honoree 
him with their regard, such as Fanny Kemble, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Lucretia Mott, 
Charlotte Cushman, Lydia Maria Child and 
Frederika Bremer, forbid the slightest feeling 
of contempt for the cause; he has also the 
grace and gallantry to declare that one of its 
most pronounced advocates, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, is ‘‘a charming woman, with a 
great deal of femininity.” But do not think 
for a moment, that I wish to apologize for Mr. 
Sumner’s neutrality upon this subject. I re- 
gard it as entirely and peculiarly inexcusable in 
him, for, to my certain knowledge, his own 
mother was as capable of voting upon all the 
great questions of the age as any of her five 
distinguished sons, not excepting the Senator 
himself. 


Invite the attention of the public to the superio they have never ceas¢ 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf meh2l 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


G eanens RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
« pr25-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. : 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Winturopr Sq. anv 36 Otis St., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTFY, A. Youne, 
H. 8. BURDETT, Cc. C, Goss. 


He who wills to do 
But betwee 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
pe E APPLE C1 FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. . ’ Sy o eyo 

That was white with many years, TO BE LET, | Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- Cash Fa nd, Nov. 1, 1873, $260,000 
To King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes, HOUSE NO. 204 DARTMOUTH STREET. | bonated and Cream Ale. ; : 
And his words were dim with tears : iiss : ; “ "| 100 Worcester street, 
“Oh! not merely tempest-tost, ma comarty mie ‘ faber sareet.,) 
Not again in darkness lost, ; 3 
Is the little bird that came terms. Apply to B. S. EVANS. 
In between us and the flame; No. 28 State Street, 

For the bird will find his nest. jel3 3t Or of J. PRESTON, 53 Devonshire St. 
So, King Edwin, and you, eldormen and thanes, | — : => 

Be not your hearts distressed. 3 
‘‘Not from darkness comes the soul, 
Nor shall darkness be its goal. 
For that, too, there is a nest, 
Whither flying it shall rest 

Evermore. It must be so.” 
Said King Edwin and his eldormen and thanes, 
‘*‘Would to God that we might know !” 


—Christian Union. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Aprit Biossoms In ENGianp.— 
The hawthorn sprays are covered 
With blooms of tender rose— 
With blooms all rarely perfumed, 
And white as winter's snows; 

Pink-robed is the apple, 
White-vestured is the pear, 

The kiss of April sunshine 
Strows blossoms everywhere. 

The golden groups of cowslips 
Are yellowing the dells, 

The harebells quake and quiver, 
Fern-sheltered, in the feils ; 

The purple orchids open, 
As doth the ‘‘meadow-swect,” 

The pink-tipped daisies crouch them 
Beneath the farm-girl’s feet. 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





BOSTON. = 
may30 & CO., 





This House will be let until October 6th at a rery 


low rate, or will be let on a three-years’ lease on fair Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 





HUGH FLOOD 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, — 
and 14 Chapman Place, BOSTON OFFICE 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work No. 27 STATE STR EET 
ee ee Nene eee. Local Agencies in every town ‘e 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOV .4ND, Secretary. 
March 21, 1874. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


WANTED---AGENTS 
TO SELL THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By Rev. Elias Nason—full, complete and authentic— 
a fine opportunity for wide-awake canvassers. 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 
Boston, Mass. 





a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- resident. 
cilities for doing businese A specialty made of 


signs and Decorations, tt mars 
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